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INSULAR INHERITANCE 
By T. S. GREGORY 


E have to thank Mr. Kitson Clark not only for writing a 
book about the English Inheritance, but for writing a 


very English book about it. That is its value. He is an 
Anglican Churchman, a Conservative, a historian. Whether we 
agree with all he says and are contented with it or wish that he had 
said more or other, the quality of this historical essay which makes 
it not only acceptable but valuable as a document ts that it reflects 
faithfully and spontaneously the Church he loves. When, in the 
twenty-second century, a conscientious student like Mgr. Knox 
examines the Anglican movement as our Mgr. Knox has examined 
the Evangelical Revival, he will find better evidence in such an 
essay of what the Church of England really is than in any number 
of addresses to Convocation, Prayer Book disputes or official re- 
ports. And though as a Catholic apologist he may trace the 
features of the English heresy which then will have been recovered 
and restored to the full Catholic orthodoxy, yet as a historian, 
following ‘the known march of the providence of God’, he will dis- 
cern why that consummation was delayed, and what work it was 
that this peculiar and insular Christianity was ordained to accom- 
plish. 

Here are the universal courtesy, the humour and humanity, 
the sound learning and the genius for indecisive conclusions ; here, 
too, the instinct to think of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the beginning of English history, of all that happened during 
the previous millennium as a preparation, of all that has happened 
since as the inheritance. Mr. Kitson Clark has the grace of hos- 
pitality. He scrupulously avoids emphasizing the great virtues and 
achievements of the English Church. When he speaks, for instance, 
of the Public School (quite rightly as a nineteenth-century inven- 
tion) he is careful not to magnify those English and Anglican 


~.._ qualities which made such incomparable schoolmasters. Again he 


quotes Frederick ‘Temple, “The Church is now (1854) the most 
tolerant of all denominations; but she owes this characteristic to 
1 The English Inheritance, S.C.M. Press, 155. 
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her bondage,’ and he continues, ‘the identification of the Church 
with the government of the country was perhaps not so morally 
dangerous, nor so habitual as its close identification with the 
governing classes of the country.’ But that is only a half-truth. In 
one sense John Wesley would have agreed with Mr. Clark, for he 
was an apostle ‘offering Christ’ to the poor, securing individual 
conversions and not concerned to ‘bind up the constitution of our 
country with our dearest domestic ties’. He was not a historian or 
a philosopher or a lawyer and he was like most Englishmen of his 
time an empiricist, and supremely a man of action. Thus, with his 
single intent upon a simple and supernatural end he broke or 
ignored anything that seemed to obstruct it; and the gentleman 
parson, with his conventionality and worldliness, his neglect of 
souls, and want of religious ardour and experience was an obstruc- 
tion. 

Now Mr. Clark is careful to weigh the merits and pardon the 
infirmities of both sides in the question of the Wesleyan schism, 
and the balance is left so even that we are brought perilously near 
a contradiction. Both sides, he seems to say, were right, except in 
some minor faults which were rather inevitable defects of their 
qualities, the Wesleyans in the breadth and fervour of their evan- 
gelism, the Bishops in wishing ‘to protect the organization of the 
Church which Wesley and Whitefield could not and would not 
respect’. Both were right, and therefore there was a schism—the 
answer seems to have come out wrong. Yet the miscalculation 
runs far outside the scope and space allowed to Mr. Clark’s survey. 
He quotes Butler’s words to Wesley, ‘Sir, the pretending to extra- 
ordinary revelations and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, 
a very horrid thing,’ but it is not within his terms of reference to 
tackle the question how, in the setting of eighteenth-century Angli- 
canism, the supernatural could find ways of ordinary revelation. 
The question was destined to drive Newman over the frontier. In 
the meantime, enthusiasm with all its perils was an answer to 
orthodoxy with its lethal safety. 

Yet the question, if it is pressed as it has been ever since 
Keble’s famous sermon in 1833, runs deep into the vitals, into the 
mystery of the Anglican Church. We cannot answer it either with 
Mr. Clark’s humility, confessing the ‘rigidity, inadequacy and self- 
sufficiency of the Church of England’, or with the words he quotes 
from Edmund Burke: ‘I will not enter into the question how much 
Truth is preferable to Peace. Perhaps Truth may be far better. But 
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as we have scarcely ever the same certainty in the one that we 
have in the other, I would, unless the Truth were evident indeed, 


hold fast to Peace, which has in her company Charity, the highest 


of the virtues.’ Fine words in their context but one is constrained 
to ask whether or at least how far they are Christian words. For 
though the angels sang of peace to men of good will, the Son of 
Man born to bear witness of the truth was hardly less explicit in 
deed and word that He came not to bring peace on the earth and 
that a man’s foes would be they of his own household. And the 
peace he left to a narrowly selected group of believers was His own, 
given, not as the world (say the United Nations) might give it. 
Burke, who thought as a constitutional lawyer, or an artist in ‘the 
august fabric of states’, consumed with wonder at ‘stupendous 
wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of 
the human race’, was nothing that Wesley was, and all that Wesley 
was not. 

The two stand in complete antithesis, both presenting the 
compound of piety and prudence which is English religion. Cut 
out the Anglican religion and Wesley will appear a prophet of 
egalitarian democracy, Burke as a herald of the holy state demand- 
ing that ‘all who administer in the government of men, in which 
they stand in the person of God Himself, should have high and 
worthy notions of their function and destination’. Both, without 
their English Christianity, would belong to the age of laissez-faire 
and idealist revival. But then, their English Christianity was their 
life and breath. What 1s it? 

The answer belongs to history rather than theology. That in 
itself implies a separation from the Holy See, a different concep- 
tion of Church from that of Rome or Constantinople, and a con- 
ception so dissimilar to the labelled heresies that historians and 
apologists on either side of the dispute have never successfully 
defined it. It has eluded the historians. For example, Sir William 
Holdsworth on the Tudor experiment: 


In order to create the illusion [he says] that the new Anglican 
Church was indeed the same institution as the mediaeval Church, 
it was necessary to prove the historical continuity of these very 
different institutions; and obviously this could only be done by a 
historical argument. When the argument had been put forward in a 
statutory form, it became good statutory root of title for the con- 
tinuity and catholicity of this essentially modern institution. But a 
merely statutory title gave an obvious handle to its opponents and 
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could hardly be expected to satisfy its supporters. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that lawyers, theologians and ecclesiastical historians 
soon began, from their different points of view, to amplify and illus- 
trate this historical argument, in order to prove that it rested upona 
solid basis of historic truth. Two great professions thus have had 
and still have a direct, professional interest in maintaining this 
thesis. The lawyers are tied to it by their statutes and cases, the 
ecclesiastics by the tradition and authoritative declarations of their 
church. Naturally, therefore, its truth is still believed and main- 
tained by a long array of imposing names. It was not till an his- 
torian! arose who besides being the greatest historian of this (19th) 
century, was both a consummate lawyer and a dissenter from the 
Anglican as well as from other churches that the historical worth- 
lessness of Henry’s theory was finally demonstrated.? 


But having accepted two such authorities and the still greater 
authority of Thomas More, we are left with the question, what 
was the ‘continuous and catholic’ thing which preceded and sur- 
vived the King’s business? It may be a plausible analogy that a 
branch amputated from its parent stem will continue to put forth 
leaves and show signs of life for many springs, but it is only plaus- 
ible, for the amputation was never complete and the branch has 
not only put forth leaves but multiplied branches of its own and 
contributed not a little to the earthly well-being of the parent 
Church. Europeans who witnessed Bismarck’s Kulturkampf or 
remembered the stages by which the Pope was driven a ‘prisoner’ 
into the Vatican or watched the vindictive attack of liberal secu- 
larism against the noblest servants of the Church in Catholic 
France never clearly accounted for the different route of liberalism 
in England where it not only emancipated the Catholics, but 
championed Irish Home Rule, and in spite of themselves enabled 
Ward and Newman and Manning and their followers to attack 
liberalism or uphold the Papacy as they pleased. At the same time 
English Christians not only looked half wistfully at the Church 
and often sought to be received, but helped themselves without 
scruple to its theological and spiritual wealth, its language and 
liturgical practice, and even its education for their children. This, 
and much more, may be taken as a tribute, if it needed such, to 
the vitality of the Catholic Church, but it implies something other 
than pagan prudence in the peculiar genius of England. We may 
stare—and Catholic controversialists often have done—at the odd 
fact pointed against the Oxford Movement by Warre Cornish. 


1 F. W. Maitland. 2 Holdsworth, English Law, I, p. 591. 
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‘There exists,’ he said, ‘no court of final appeal.of paramount 
authority to bind the consciences of Churchmen. That a large 
party within the Church should refuse obedience to the Bishops 
whom, however nominated, they believed to have the authority of 
Christ delegated through the Apostles over the clergy and laity of 
their dioceses, is, to say the least, a surprising fact.’ More than sur- 
prising—incredible. Yet the Bishops had an authority and a func- 
tion. What was it? The contradiction remains unsolved to this 
day and the episcopal authority still in many ways is effective. 


IT 


In the agitation of the nineteenth century two different issues 
were raised and confounded, first whether in its constitution the 
Church of England was a good Church of England and secondly 
whether in faith and fact it was part of the Church of Christ. ‘Trac- 
tarians and, in a remote fashion, liberals were concerned with the 
latter question, the Bishops, the Protestants and the public, on the 
whole, with the former. The distinction was, of course, not abso- 
lute, for High Churchmen were obviously good Churchmen and 
showed themselves exemplary and heroic in parochial duty; the 
distinguished and saintly succession of Bishops did more than the 
Bishops of any other century to revive the spiritual quality of their 
Church. Nevertheless from the arrival of Newman at Oxford the 
question was raised, was never silenced as to what the Church of 
Christ is and whether the Church of England was part of it. 

At the same time it was clear to most churchmen that, what- 
ever the colour or stature of their convictions, much work must be 
done before the Church could claim to be a good Church of Eng- 
land. In 1837, for example, the eighteen churches of Leeds were 
plainly not sufficient for the city’s 150,000 souls and Dr. Hook 
pointed out that the established religion of Leeds, de facto, was 
Methodism. We know Thomas Arnold’s views on the education of 
gentlemen and the need especially of Oxford University for re- 
form. Later it was the task of such men as Tait, Wilberforce and 
Frazer to see that the Church was alive and active in all its mem- 
bers, and of Kingsley and Maurice to direct its zeal upon the prob- 
lem of the new social order. A new race of Bishops, like the old in 
prudence, distrusted the less responsible apostles of Catholic or 
liberal views. Tait referred contemptuously to ‘a Christian com- 
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munity agitated about the shape of tunicles or the number of 
candles’, and said that they were ‘matters which worldly men re- 
gard as contemptible’. And worldly men acquired importance in 
agitations which were a sign of life. They led the riots at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, and St. George’s-in-the-East. Worldly Home Sec- 
retaries were invited—and declined—to defend other-worldly ritu- 
alists. Worldly judges decided cases in the Privy Council, ‘dis- 
missed Hell with costs’ and denied baptismal regeneration. The 
‘bondage’ marked by Frederick Temple was plain to see. But only 
a small if continual trickle of Churchmen were ready to follow 
Manning on that account.’A larger minority, like ‘Temple, bal- 
anced the inconvenience against a solid advantage. The Church 
they knew could carry the heretical opinions of judges called to pro- 
nounce on doctrines they never understood in return for the trust 
and co-operation of England. “Think,’ wrote Maurice, ‘what it 
would have been to have had Convocation sitting during the last 
120 years. The formularies would have been gradually Socinian- 
ized till the beginning of the reign of George III; after that, there 
would have been a (so-called) High Church movement to erase 
from them everything that savoured of Methodism: a few years 
ago there would have been a strong and successful effort of 
Liberals and Evangelicals combined to cure them of their Cath- 
olic peculiarities: now there would be tremendous struggle either 
to accomplish that purpose or else to make them witnesses of a 
Catholic system which I hold to be one of the greatest enemies of 
the Catholic Church.’ In short Convocation could not guide or 
lead : it could only reflect. At its last meeting in 1717 it had faith- 
fully followed the Whig-Tory pattern of Parliament and had 
ceased at the orders of the Crown. The statute of Henry VIII 
could still be invoked which forbade Convocation to do business 
without the King’s permission; and one persuasive reason for re- 
viving the institution in 1850 was that ‘Popery would not have 
obtained the footing it now has if Convocation had still been 
alive’. 

‘The Catholic system which I hold to be one of the greatest 
enemies of the Catholic Church.’ Maurice was a learned man, a 
patristic scholar, a theologian and a disciple of Coleridge. And in 
1850 died the greatest of modern Anglican poets who in his youth 
had shared with Coleridge in ‘that dawn’, the battle against syste- 
matic conventions, the dogmas, that obscured imagination and 
gave a dead world where the sentiment of being might have lived. 
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Indeed, the belief in what Wordsworth meant by nature was one 
of the richest, most ancient and most pervasive elements in the 
English inheritance. It received various names—law, grace, ex- 
perience, sense and reason, even sensibility—but it had always 
implied a respect for the ‘way things happen’ rather than for the 
words men use or the theories they expound. It reposed its trust in 
a “wise passiveness’, in a ‘wise and salutary neglect’, in what is 
given rather than what men make. It was still the common ground 
of Locke and Berkeley, Hume and Burke and had once found ex- 
pression in the ancient doctrine of correspondence which made 
man the mirror of the universe. Its influence on English thinking 
in the eighteenth century may be read for instance in the use of the 
words ‘reflect’ and ‘speculation’. It was the prevalent article of a 
layman’s faith, and of an insular Christianity where nature had 
always been coterminous with Christendom. 

“There was in this abbess’s monastery,’ says Bede in his best- 
known chapter, ‘a certain brother particularly remarkable for the | 
grace of God, who was wont to make pious and religious verses, so 
that whatever was interpreted to him out of Scripture, he soon put 
the same into poetical expressions of much sweetness and humility 
in English, which was his native language. . . for he did not learn 
the art of poetry from men but from God.’ His gift in the ver- 
nacular came to him in sleep ‘in the stable where he had to take 
care of the horses that night’. And when he told his dream to the 
abbess and many learned men, ‘they all concluded that heavenly 
grace had been conferred on him by our Lord’. Instructed, then, 
in the Scriptures and ‘keeping in mind all he heard, and as it 
were chewing the cud, he converted the same into most harmo- 
nious verse. He sang the creation of the world, the origin of man 
and all the history of Genesis . . . with many other histories from 
holy writ; the incarnation, passion, resurrection of our Lord and 
his ascension into heaven; the coming of the Holy Ghost and the 
preaching of the apostles; also the terror of future judgement, the 
horror of the pains of hell and the delights of heaven ; besides many 
more about the Divine benefits and judgements, by which he 
endeavoured to turn away all men from the love of vice, and to 
excite in them the love of and application to good actions; for he 
was a very religious man, humbly submissive to regular discipline, 
but full of zeal against those who behaved themselves otherwise ; 
for which reason he ended his life happily.’ Bede was a Benedictine 
monk of Jarrow whose founder spent much of his life in visiting the 
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tomb of the Apostles and brought from Rome not only vestments 
and furniture, masons and musicians, but also Theodore of Tarsus 
and Hadrian of Naples, Catholic and Roman in their experience, 
their passion for culture, their faith and their sense of order. Bede 
was himself the embodiment of that monastic revival of learning 
and discipline. Above all he was a Biblical student, a historian and 
a moralist. Unlike Alcuin of York or John the Scot he is not a theo- 
logian. ‘The story of Caedmon represents as in a glass the English 
religion: It avoids all the controversies and definitions. The grace 
of poetry or preaching is bestowed spontaneously, directly and 
in the vernacular upon a layman, a man of one book, humbly 
submissive to regular discipline who loves righteousness and is 
full of zeal against iniquity ‘for which reason he ended his life 
happily’. 

The family likeness of this herdman of Whitby runs through 
English history and is never lost. Caedmon might have been one 
of Wesley’s preachers in the eighteenth century or Langland’s 
hero in the fourteenth. If the instruction and discipline had run to 
it, he might in Milton’s accent have celebrated in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, or 
preserved as he was the ancient faith and practice in the stable of 
a recusant squire. He already exercised the vocation of a poet as 
Wordsworth understood it. In this vernacular religion, this local 
figure, Christianity is rather an atmosphere, a climate than a 
creed. The herdman’s life is part of the liturgy and of a liturgical 
universe but he knows nothing of the heresies or orthodoxies of 
sacerdotal theology or canon law. Within the discipline which he 
accepts because he entertains no thought of an alternative he has 
the Bible and the Christian life. The present Archbishop of York 
will ask no more. 

In this manner the Church of England is indigenous, is of the 
esse of the English inheritance in a sense that neither Catholic nor 
Dissenter can claim to be. It is not a creature of the Reformation; 
it is not Catholic in any but some eccentric sense which it has 
neither means nor inclination to define. Nor (be it said with defer- 
ence to one of its greatest sons) was Newman just to call it ‘an ideal 
form dressed up as if it were something real’ or to say as he did 
that ‘we may feel interest in it and reverence towards it and affec- 
tion for it, as men have fallen in love with pictures, or knights in 
romance do battle for high dames whom they have never seen’. 
On the contrary it is (or was until fifty years ago) the visible 
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Christian England, as real as the island, the language, the lawful 
constitution and social condition in which and by which English- 
men live (or at least lived until the twentieth century). It was the 
form and quantity of Christianity that can be kept in an island, 
framed in its insularity, not organically part of the Catholic 
Church which cannot be framed in an island or in any other geo- 
graphical or ethnological definition, yet decisively and organically 
Christian, nonetheless. For seven centuries, from the pontificate of 
Gregory I to the reign of Edward I, the island lived in the Church, 
deriving thence not only the faith but the humanity of Christen- 
dom and a humanity, for instance, in its legal system more dis- 
tinctly Christian in many features than that of Roman Europe. 

When the Catharan heresy swept the Danube valley, the Lom- 
bard cities, Provence and France, England was almost uninfected. 
The Wycliffite heresy was hardly more than the protest of insular 
and vernacular religion against a secular and supra-national 
order. It was anti-clerical in the crude fashion of some still sur- 
viving nonconformist communities. But as it is the nature of all 
Christian things to be human, of all human things to be local, of 
local humanity to be lay and vernacular, and of the layman to be 
uninstructed in theology and impatient of its language, so locality 
breeds heresy not so much by the presence of error as in absence of 
mind. It is not accident that an Arian first translated the Scrip- 
tures into the Gothic language and the Arianism which needed no 
apostolic authority or Holy See lost its hold as its converts outgrew 
their tribal consciousness, that the Empire was Catholic so long as 
it remained imperial, that the ‘simony’ and heresy fought by re- 
forming Popes were the body and soul of local division, that the 
heretics of Lyons or Lutterworth or Tabor disliked priests as they 
hated foreigners, that in the great order of laity founded by St. 
Francis the doctrine of universals was first competently denied and 
an English Franciscan, William of Ockham, should be still held in 
honour as the father of postivism. 

The English Church grew to its status as a Protestant institu- 
tion not from any conscious agreement with Lutheran or Cal- 
vinian theology, but as it was aware of its moat and inclined to be- 
lieve that ‘the realm of England is an impire’. And we had our 
insular excuse, our remoteness at the ‘limit of the world’ for hating 
Rome and distrusted interests which tended to absorb the Roman 
See in the power politics of Europe. We had interests of our own. 
We failed to notice by what means the Popes were enabled to 
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establish a real Christendom against a dream of Empire and to 
hold it against the reality of national division. England was 
national division. God had confined us in an island not as a 
penalty but a grace. And then, it was hard to distinguish between 
Catholic powers and the Catholic Church when the Pope sat be- 
tween one Spanish viceroy at Naples and another at Milan, when 
a Calvinian prince bought Paris with a Mass and a French 
Cardinal was the ‘most effective Protestant in Europe’. 

Thus (to return to Holdsworth’s criticism) the ‘historical 
worthlessness of Henry’s theory’ means less than the store he set 
upon it and the care he took to maintain it. Still more remarkable 
is the care of two great professions to support a fiction for the sake 
of history. For to an Englishman history is not a science but a 
faith. ‘Wherefore,’ says Berners, ‘that history may well be called a 
divine providence, for as the celestial bodies above complete all 
and at every time the universal world, the creatures contained 
therein and all their deeds, so doth history.” The mediaeval 
method is to start the history of England at the Creation. Most 
impressive of all is the fidelity of the omnipotent King-in-parlia- 
ment to a doctrine which it could have repealed as easily as it 
abolished the monasteries and the Mass. Elsewhere, Maitland 
clearly demonstrated the sovereign authority of statutes, but he 
used history to do so. The doctrine of Sir William Smith, later 
affirmed by Blackstone and Dicey as legal orthodoxy, that ‘the 
most high and absolute power of the realm of England consisteth 
in the parliament’ has never been, and never could be put to the 
test. The answer given by Coke in the case of Proclamations runs 
deeper than constitutional theory: ‘true it is that every precedent 
hath a commencement; but when authority and precedent is 
wanting, there is need of great consideration that anything of 
novelty shall be established and to provide that this be not against 
the law of the land’. So Mr. Clark points out, the ‘drenching of 
English life and consciousness with the seuse of law, with the rights 
of law, with the methods of law, with the obligations of law was 
very old. . . . Law formed much of the framework of later med- 
laeval society. . . . Law had been the resource of many who had 
opposed the Crown and at an earlier stage had been the medium 
by which strong mediaeval Kings had imposed their duties upon 
all men. But it went further back still, back beyond the Norman 
Conquest, . . . back to a pre-Christian world in which for the free 
man there was an elaborate code of personal rights and personal 
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obligations and a strong sense of justice.’ This law was essentially 
different from the personal and chivalrous justice of Frederick 
Barbarossa on one side and from the science and judicial wisdom 
of Alexander III (Gratian’s pupil) and Innocent III on the other. 
It did not invoke first principles or incorporate theological defini- 
tions: they stood in it unawares; nor was it a code of imperial 
edicts. It did not rest on metaphysical dogma but on methods and 
habits of life. The method of the English justices was not so much 
to impose principles or decrees as to evoke facts and practice; they 
did not invent institutions but adapted behaviour and were expo- 
nents of English empiricism. And indeed it is less accurate to say 
that English life was drenched with law, than that English law was 
English life. Thus when a real revolution in 1536 or in 1688 broke 
the logic of English institutions and demanded an appeal to 
principle beyond and behind them, the appeal lay not really to 
natural rights whose ‘abstract perfection is their practical defect’ 
but to the habits of Englishmen, and in defiance of theory, govern- 
ment remained a ‘contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants’. Gea 

‘Men have a right,’ Burke continues, ‘that these wants should 
be provided for by this wisdom. Among these wants is to be 
reckoned the want of civil society, of a sufficient restraint upon 
their passions. . . . in this sense the restraints on men, as well as 
their liberties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the 
liberties and the restrictions vary with times and circumstances 
and admit of infinite modifications, they cannot be settled upon 
any abstract rule; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them upon 
that principle.’ Of these wants the sum is religion, a religion not 
once for all delivered to the saints but perpetually useful to sinners, 
a religion, too, which varies with times and circumstance and 
admits infinite modifications. Its apologetic is utilitarian, the 
question answered is seldom Is it true? but constantly What good 
is it? The mediaeval Bishop as minister, regent, judge and tenant 
was indispensable ; he might also be a saint and even a theologian. 
The mediaeval Abbot must be a manager; he might also be 
devout. When laymen were found in sufficient numbers to dis- 
charge the mundane functions of Bishop and Abbot, it was inevit- 
able that English religion should fall between public policy and 
private devotion into a series of conflicts and compromises. But it 
was still English religion. ‘It was,’ as Mr. Clark says, ‘a conflict 
within one national tradition: in any age there have been few 
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things more English than an English Church parson unless it be 
an English nonconformist.’ ‘In each case the tradition had been 
developed in an English context, coloured by English animosities, 
worked out in English traditions and moulded by and helping to 
mould the English temperament; and each side claimed to be de- 
fending that freedom which was supposed to a peculiar degree to 
be the Englishman’s birthright.’ 

The emergence of an ‘omnipotent’ Parliament itself and the 
English doctrines of non-resistance and of absolute sovereignty 
were aspects or symptoms of the same organic spontaneity. The 
heresy of Hobbes’ Leviathan was not its substantial doctrine of the 
‘publique person’ and sovereign power, but its technique of analy- 
tical philosophy. The later fashion derived from mechanism and 
authorized by a great Frenchman of ascribing the success of 
English government to the separation and balance of powers only 
testifies to the difficulty of analysing English politics from the out- 
side. Sir William Temple was nearer the truth. “The kingdom is 
but a great family,’ he said, ‘and the family a little kingdom.’ It 
was thus that for a century and a half after the last experiment of 
government by doctrinaires had ended in the king’s restoration 
that the whole kingdom in all its functions was a family affair. Its 
politics, central and local, its law, culture, trade, industry and art 
(whether portraiture or landscape gardening), its literature, its 
vices and its religion, whether established or nonconformist—all 
was domestic. There was profound truth in Henry VIII’s concep- 
tion of the body politic, in the English noun even more than in the 
Aristotelian adjective. The body was politic now and then, but it 
was always lawful and Christian, and this double affirmation sus- 
tained the High Churchmanship of the seventeenth century. That 
law should be anything other than Christian could mean only that 
England as a whole, in origin and essence, was unChristian— 
which was absurd if not treasonable. That Christianity should be 
other than lawful meant that Christ had no part in human life, and 
this was blasphemous and heretical. But, by the same token, there 
could be no rival system of law or of Christianity: to admit such 
was to divide Christ or to deny His humanity, ‘a very horrid thing’. 

Mr. Clark quotes Hooker. ‘With us, one society is both the 
Church and commonwealth.’ But neither he nor any other his- 
torian (so far as I know) does justice to the gallant, if forlorn ideal 
of ‘comprehension’ which, though it failed, endured in England as 
an unseen richness 1n the soil, breeding generosity and ‘permissions 
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mutual’. The Catholic apologist, for his part, cannot fail to notice 
that the Church of England ‘part of the body politic’ has ever since 
postponed its mind to its members and rarely stays to consider 
what such deference implies. Yet the Anglican solution to the 
problem of religious toleration is unique. It was a historian’s solu- 
tion. It could never have been found by theologians. The attempt 
of Leibniz and Bossuet broke down at the point where faith in 
principles was asked to yield to faith in events, and was bound to 
fail in any mind or community which could clearly discern the 
_ frontier between principles and events. But it would be a complete 
misapprehension to accuse the Anglican method of either muddle 
or treason. It was the method of experience and it implied not only 
a reliance upon the English people and the English inheritance, 
but the ancient and inexpugnable English belief in the divine and 
indefeasible right of common sense. God is not mocked. Faith will 
take care of itself. Our function is to use human wisdom to satisfy 


human wants. 


III 


The crisis fell when the Bishops with their doctrine of non- 
resistance were confronted not only with a revolution but also 
with a choice which in effect made nonsense of any theory they 
could have constructed between a lawful sovereign who was Papist 
and an invader who was Calvinist. In England, after the Restora- 
tion, the chief topic of ecclesiastical controversy was religious tolera- 
tion. Some advocates of persecution still believed in the divinity of 
a king, others with Hobbes in the omnicompetence of the civil 
magistrate. Since in the air of the Restoration controversy was 
not a task for saints, the argument of expediency prevailed. The 
persecutors went about their business discreetly and by law. They 
did not torture or slay their victims but deprived and isolated 
them, made them shabby and tried to make them ignorant and 
useless. ‘Without fooling,’ said L’Estrange, ‘I look upon conven- 
ticling but as a kind of catterwauling’, in the same spirit as Swift, a 
generation later, wrote, ‘Pox on the Dissenters and Independents! 
I would as soon trouble my head to write against a louse or a flea.’ 
The confusion of the Dissenters was worse confounded by the 
manner of the Restoration itself, for the King had been recalled by 
a half Presbyterian convention and brought home by one of 
Cromwell’s lieutenants; and even the gentlest Anglican opinion 
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was Evelyn’s, ‘Came the most happy tidings of His Majesty’s 
gracious Declaration . . . after a most bloody and unreasonable 
rebellion of near twenty years.’ Twenty years of malignancy and 
sequestrated estates, illegality and exile take a good deal of for- 
getting. 

Charles hoped to heal the national schism. He suggested that 
an equal number of learned divines from each party should revise 
the prayer-book. Learning, however, is not wisdom: the divines 
did not agree with the King. The Savoy Conference met and 
failed. Next year, the Act of Uniformity ejected nearly two 
thousand clergy, and, said Sheldon, the shrewdest High Church 
tactician, ‘if we had thought so many of them had conformed we 
would have made it straiter’. Sheldon became Archbishop and the 
persecution reached its climax in the Conventicle Act and the 
Five-Mile Act. The latter declared in its preamble that Dissenting 
ministers ‘have settled themselves in divers corporations in Eng- 
land, sometimes three or more of them in a place, thereby taking 
opportunity to distil the poisonous principles of schism and sedi- 
tion into the hearts of His Majesty’s subjects to the great danger 
of the Church and kingdom.’ Not damnation but disturbance was 
the evil this persecution was designed to avoid. “The stress of the 
question,’ as the journalist L’Estrange put it, ‘does not bear so 
much upon this point whether your opinions be true or false as 
whether safe or dangerous.’ ‘In this Town a toleration of religion 
is cousin-german to licence for rebellion.’ “To ask that ye may 
govern yourselves by your consciences is the same thing with ask- 
ing that ye may be no longer governed by the King’s laws.’ And 
the virtue of this ‘code’ lay not in its severity, but in its measure 
of tolerance. It answered with poetic precision to the merits of the 
‘phanaticks’ who had lately and imperfectly atoned for murdering 
one king by restoring another, and it sentenced the defeated party 
not to death but to insignificance. Having recalled the earthly 
governor of the English Church from his travels, the Dissenters 
were allowed to exist on English soil without sharing in the 
English state. Dissenting ministers could subsist by charity or 
husbandry and their religion survive as a habit of family prayers. 

‘Archbishop Sheldon,’ says Burnet, ‘seemed not to have a deep 
sense of religion, if any at all: and spoke of it most commonly as an 
engine of government and a matter of policy. By this means the 
King came to look upon him as a wise and honest clergyman.’ 
Though Burnet’s word is bad evidence, the Archbishop’s hench- 
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man, Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, held similar 
opinions which he published in his Treatise of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
This Parker ‘followed the town life, haunted the best companies 
and, to polish himself from any pedantic roughness, he read and 
saw plays with much care and more preparing than most of the 
auditory.” He was ‘full of satirical vivacity and considerably 
learned’ and his opponent was the puritan Andrew Marvell, ‘the 
liveliest droll of the age who writ in a burlesque strain but with so 
peculiar and entertaining a conduct that from the King down to 
the tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure that not 
only humbled Parker but the whole party’.! The dispute between 
these two characteristic Englishmen illustrates the context of re- 
ligious toleration. Parker saw the danger of pressing the doctrine 
of cujus regio, ejus religio too far. “Those who would take off from 
the conscience of men all obligations antecedent to those of human 
laws, instead of making the power of princes supreme, absolute 
and uncontrollable, they utterly enervate all their authority and 
set their subjects at perfect liberty from all their commands. For if 
we once remove all the antecedent obligations of conscience and 
religion, men will no further be bound to submit to their laws, than 
only as themselves shall see convenient, and if they are under no 
other restraint, it will be their wisdom to rebel as oft as it is their 
interest.’ Yet ‘doubts and scruples are outweighed by the obliga- 
tions of the law... and unless I am absolutely certain that the law 
is evil, I am sure disobedience to it is.’ Religion is the foundation 
of all government, and so Parker stressed the importance of ‘what 
religion is taught in the state’. ‘A belief of the indifferency or rather 
imposture of all religion is now made,’ he said, ‘the most effectual 
argument for liberty of conscience.” 


The other side of this very English debate is given by Andrew 
Marvell: 


The power of the magistrate does most certainly issue from the 
divine authority. The obedience due to that power is by divine 
command; and subjects are bound both as men and as Christians 
to obey the magistrate actively in all things where their duty to God 
intercedes not ; and however passively, that is either by leaving their 
country, or, if they cannot do that .. . then by suffering patiently at 
home without giving the least publick disturbance. . . . But the 
modester question (if men will needs be meddling with matters 
above them) would be how far it is advisable for a prince to exert 
and push the rigour of that power which no man can deny him.... 


1 Burnet, Own Times. ® Eccl. Politie, p. 112. 
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What prince that sees so many millions of men either labouring in- 
dustriously towards his revenue or adventuring their lives in his 
service, and all of them performing his commands with a religious 
obedience, but conceives at the same time a relenting tenderness 
over them, whereof others out of the narrowness of their minds can- 
not be capable? . . . The weaith of a shepherd depends upon the 
multitude of his flock, the goodness of their pasture and the quiet- 
ness of their feeding ; and princes whose dominion over mankind re- 
sembles in some measure that of man over other creatures cannot 
expect any considerable increase to themselves, if by continual 
terror they amaze, shatter and have their people driving them into 
woods and running them upon precipices. A prince that goes to the 
top of his power is like him that shall go to the bottom of his 


treasure.! 


Together, these writers, neither pretending to any depth or 
originality as political thinkers, express the sober English of the 
question, as it appeared ambulando to the makers of modern Eng- 
land. It was a curiously and, indeed, uniquely compounded es- 
sence of religion, law, self-love, good will and economic shrewd- 
ness. It presupposed a religion which could be taken for granted, 
to which dogmatic definition was not only superfluous but 
dangerous, and dangerous not because it was definite but because 
it made men self-conscious, and inflamed their passions over ‘fun- 
damentals’. To think about religion was to invoke everlasting 
revolution—to dig up the tree in order to see whether or how it 
was growing. No generation in English history has ever relied 
more absolutely on tradition than that of the Old Whigs, and re- 
liance on tradition meant accepting a status quo. Marvell’s was 
the plea of the trader and economist that, in the words of Shaftes- 
bury, ‘ease and relaxation in ecclesiastical matters will be the 
means of improving the trade of the kingdom.’ “Trade,” said Sir 
William Petty, ‘is chiefly managed by the heterodox, from whence 
it follows that for the advancement of trade, if that be a sufficient 
reason, indulgence must be granted in matters of opinion, though 
licentious actings as even in Holland be restrained by force.’ 
Political arithmetic afforded a balance to political religion. 

The question whether tolerance was to come by religious or 
secular means was raised and decided when the King declared his 
indulgence and the Seven Bishops and nearly all nonconformity re- 
jected his authority. There is no reason, a priori, to doubt the good 
faith of the preamble which attributes the royal indulgence to 
‘our princely care and affection to all our loving subjects, that 

1 Rehearsal Transposed, Grosart III, 370. 
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they may live at ease and quiet and for the increase of trade and 
encouragement of strangers’. No doubt it was the ‘royal will and 
pleasure that all penal laws in matters ecclesiastical should be 
suspended’ and that all kinds of nonconformity should enjoy 
liberty. There is more reason to doubt the good faith of the 
Bishops’ protest inasmuch as they professed ‘due tenderness’ to 
Dissenters and ostensibly objected only to ‘such a dispensing power 
as may at pleasure set aside all law’. The Dissenters, at all events, 
were unaware of any episcopal tenderness; and the revolution 
which the action of the Bishops initiated did set aside all law. 
Again a poetic justice exacted a penalty, this time from the 
Church of England, for without the King it was plausibly argued 
and widely believed that there were no bishops, and, if no bishops, 
no Church. This same Archbishop Sancroft, by that time a non- 
juror and deprived, had this doctrine in mind when he ‘prayed 
God Almighty for the poor and suffering Church which is almost 
destroyed by this new revolution’. And further, ‘if once the style 
of the government be altered,’ he wrote, ‘how just a claim have 
any strong combinations to refuse obedience or, if they can, to 
assume the governing power. For they may say, Jacobus Rex, I 
know; but who are you? If the right stands, agreed. Fam sumus ergo 
pares. But if a new power, why not we?’ It was in fact, in almost so 
many words, the argument of the ‘strong combination’ which 
acted upon the acquittal of the Seven Bishops and welcomed the 
Calvinist prince to the English throne. And as the ‘strong combina- 
tions’ did arise during the next two centuries and the force of arms 
was avoided, the only possible mode of government was that per- 
petual suspension of authority known as the party system. 

Not only the party system but religious toleration. Parker and 
his school were right in affirming that ecclesiastical authority 
mattered more to the King than ‘legislative or militia’. But neither 
he nor any other champion of establishment saw the end of their 
really secular apologetic till after the trial of the Seven Bishops. 
Ecclesiastical authority was important as invoking an authority 
above and beyond the control of the civil magistrate. It implied a 
king as against a dictator, a sphere for wills and affections beyond 
the calculation of necessity. But Anglican apologists of the sixties 
and seventies had never fairly faced the question of what would 
happen if the King should indulge Romish or other nonconfor- 
mists. Calamy pointed out their weakness. ‘I make it no scruple to 
give as my opinion,’ he said, ‘that the king was much in the right 
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in bringing it as an objection to Bishop Burnet that those in his 
scheme made much of the authority of the Church in their dis- 
putes with the Dissenters and then took it all away when they dealt 
with the Papists.’ But more disastrous than the Dissenters’ debat- 
ing victory was the contradiction inherent in the Church of Eng- 
land revealed by the Revolution—as if simply by happening the 
Revolution had destroyed it. Ecclesiastical authority was royal, 
not sacerdotal. Its existence was bound up with the fortunes of 
kingship. Bishops like Sancroft and Ken who were true to their 
oaths were as much independents as the Dissenters licensed under 
the Toleration Act. Others like Tillotson and Burnet (neither of 
them Anglican by birth and breeding) remained Anglican by 
ignoring the essential and distinguishing postulate of Anglican re- 
ligion. ‘I had much rather persuade anyone to be a good man,” 
said Tillotson, ‘than to be of any party or denomination of Chris- 
tian whatsoever; for I doubt not but that the belief of the ancient 
creed, provided that we entertain nothing that is destructive of it, 
together with a good life will save a man, and without this, no 
man can have reasonable hopes of salvation, no, not in an in- 
fallible Church, if there be any such to be found in the world.’ 
The next stage after that is. Hoadley: ‘Authority is indeed the 
greatest and most irreconcileable enemy to truth and argument 
that this world has ever furnished out. All the sophistry, all the 
colour of plausibility, all the artifice and cunning of the subtlest 
disputes in the world may be laid open and turned to the advant- 
' age of that very truth which they were designed to hide and 
suppress; but against authority there is no defence.’ ‘It was 
authority that crushed the noble sentiments of Socrates and others.’ 
‘Authority of Christians not only laid waste the honour of Chris- 
tianity but well-nigh extinguished it amongst men.’ ‘It was 
authority that hindered the Son of God Himself from being heard 
and which stood in opposition to His powerful arguments and 
His doctrines. Where truth happens to be received for the sake of 
authority, there is just so much diminished from the love of truth 
and the glory of reason and the acceptableness of men to God as 
there is attributed to authority.’ 


IV 


And so the English Reformation ended, and the English genius 
continued unabated. Tudor architecture crumbled: the materials 
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were lying about. What was to be made of them? A good man. It 
may seem a strange ambition to attribute to eighteenth-century 
England, which has been plentifully and not unjustly accused on 
its own authority of gross vices and disorders. Yet nowhere else in 
Europe and at no other time in England was human virtue so 
completely and unanimously established as the supreme article of 
faith. All Hoadley’s argument hammers out one theme and reveals 
his total incapacity to appreciate, even to pass the threshold of 
William Law’s theology. He never thinks of Truth but always 
human truthfulness, of man’s love of truth; he never meditates on 
God but always on men’s ‘acceptableness to God’, never of the 
glory that is revealed but of the glory of reason that apprehends it. 
All the major premises of religious belief he takes for granted; 
they are an inheritance, not a revelation, the foundation invisible 
and unshakeable, secure and unconscious as the English frontiers, 
and earth and climate. His refusal of authority is the measure of 
his unquestioning acceptance. The same spontaneous assumption 
lies at the root of all that passed in this island for scepticism during 
the Whig century. Hume the historian provides himself with an 
instrument of universal doubt—and it makes no difference. Locke 
is astonished at the notion that he is other than a good Christian. 
Grace, Revelation, Faith, Church and Sacraments were subject to 
endless controversy—endless and superficial—English theology 
was a muddle of arguments and assumptions, English politics an 
administrative habit. The sovereign authority whose pressure was 
everywhere like an atmosphere served by saints and sinners, mag- 
nified by the saved and the damned, by gentle and simple, hypo- 
crites and place-hunters, judges and philanthropists, by everyone 
alive and in the reputation of the dead, was the moral judgement. 
‘In the meantime, we are born only to be men. We shall do 
enough, if we form ourselves to be good ones.’ 

This, though he nowhere says so, is Mr. Kitson Clark’s real 
subject, the real English inheritance. ‘It is therefore our business 
carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the most perfect 
vigour and maturity every sort of generous and honest feeling that 
belongs to our nature. To bring the dispositions that are lovely in 
private life into the service and conduct of the Commonwealth: so 
to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen.’ Not only does 
Burke define in that whole passage the ideal embodied and real- 
ized by the Anglican schoolmasters of the nineteenth century, but 
he discerned the quality of public and professional service and 
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social discipline which established commonwealth as the end and 
essence of British dominion. It was the only successor to imperial 
Rome, and all the difference between them is the difference be- 
tween St. Augustine’s two cities. 

The English inheritance cannot lose its root of title in the revo- 
lution of 597. Apart from the ‘Apostle of the English’ there was no 
England, and apart from the humanism implied in and evolved 
from the Christian faith in the historic Incarnation, there are no 
English standards of social criticism or social reform. There is no 
English patria that is not Christian. Hence it is vain to expect an 
English theology to construct an alternative to that of Rome and 
misleading to conclude that the English inheritance stands, like 
‘the State’, in opposition to the Church of the Apostles. The 
English Church has never produced a creed, and cannot depose 
a bishop. It answers no final questions and commands no intellec- 
tual submission and claims no supernatural authority. It is not a 
metaphysical entity, but a moral and religious association. It has 
existed continuously not as an institution but as a social organism 
since its Benedictine founders captured the island in the seventh 
century. Hence its orders are valid; but they are essentially 
different and with an entirely different validity from the orders of 
the Catholic Church. They require different words and for their 
liturgical purposes use different languages. Not only for itself 
but for all men, and in principle, the Church of England denies 
the right to define dogma, and lives on the firm conviction that the 
age of such definition was passed before the English Church was 
born. It is thus Christian by inheritance; and inheritance is of its 
esse. To maintain and cultivate this living and Christian organism, 
to breed its servants and instruct them in the maintenance of its 
Christian life, it has its own infallibility, an infallibility not of doc- 
trine but of intention. Neither before nor after the Reformation 
has the English Church ever claimed to establish its own title to 
the inheritance or to the rock on which it rests. Its excommuni- 
cations have never been really effective, for it has never been really 
convinced of the gravity of theological heresy unless it was accom- 
panied by moral or social wrong. So long as the intention was 
good and the inheritance secure, the service of God required peace 
and freedom, and within the scope of the Christian inheritance and 
intention could use the vitality and conscience of Englishmen and 
rely upon their experience. 

But inheritance and intention equally avoid the origin and end 
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of Man. The English Church is not original or final, but historical. 
Its doctors are not dogmatic theologians but moralists and 
scholars, historians and philosophers of history. Hence its peculiar 
and insular vocation, its grace of confinement, was to generate 
almost spontaneously temporal institutions, laws and dispositions 
that should be Christian—Christian, that is, by inheritance and 
intention. It would be impossible, for instance, to account for 
Shakespeare but as the product of a long age of Christendom, as it 
is to determine whether he rejected or accepted the faith of the re- 
cusants, or to imagine him without the sense of history and hu- 
manity which he shares with Thomas More. And this was a ‘fair 
portion in this world and very well worth the preserving’. Indeed 
outside the ambit of the English inheritance and intention, neither 
freedom nor tolerance has gained any but a frail, uncertain 
tenure, and political and legal constitutions are hard put to it to 
survive the third and fourth generation. Moreover, for better or 
worse, political conceptions generated in this island (and even 
Marxism is more than half English) have been adopted (and 
corrupted) everywhere. 

Now Mr. Clark’s criterion is freedom and tolerance. Freedom 
not faith is the goal or at least the resultant of religious conflict. 
“The religious movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies produced persecutors enough,’ he says, ‘but they also pro- 
duced martyrs; and every martyr, Catholic or Protestant, was in 
one way a witness to the same cause. No doubt they profoundly 
disagreed, no doubt many of them would have killed or tormented 
one another, if they had had the chance, no doubt their successors 
repudiate one another, but every martyr testifies to the fact that 
there are some points on which a man may not obey any secular 
authority and that some men will stand firm on those points, how- 
ever terrible the penalty. While that is true, freedom exists what- 
ever tyrannies prevail.’ That is the English and insular mind, to 
which neither Trajan nor Marcus Aurelius, neither Theodosius 
nor Justinian ever attained. It stands aloof from the strife of creeds, 
enough to appreciate the supreme human worth of men who die 
for them. It sees the value of a faith in terms of freedom. It does 
not affirm or denounce a dogma, but watches the event in history. 
The conclusigns are indecisive. The questions are not answered. 
How should they be? Even the evangelist, writing in the fullness 
of time, was aware of the historian’s insufficiency. He began his 
second volume with a reference to ‘the former treatise I made con- 
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cerning all that Jesus began’ and closed it with the picture of the 
Apostle ‘in his own hired dwelling preaching the Kingdom of 
God’ nineteen centuries ago. Since we have an inheritance alive 
and not extinct, the historian avoids the mood of the sepulchral 
epigram, ‘we the dead lie here with our beloved city laid on us for 
a monument’. He avoids the heresy of the Hegelian schools. He 
does not provide solutions after the event of problems which 
needed solving only because the event had not happened and men 
were still alive to create them. 

For History like the moral judgement demands a real time, a 
vital uncertainty. Only the real historian who knows the mystery 
of events and of this temporal order whose choices are always real 
and not yet final can discern that consummation, ever the same, 
whose word is not human formula but divine Person. It is no 
answer to the Anglican heresy to call it heresy and prove that the 
error is error. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we saw. Empiricism came to birth with Christianity, and the 
prince of the Apostles himself learned by that experimental 
method. ‘And Peter answered him and said Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come to thee upon the waters. And He said, Come. And 
Peter went down from the boat and walked upon the waters to 
come to Jesus. But when he saw the wind, he was afraid; and be- 
ginning to sink, he cried out saying, Lord save me. And immedi- 
ately Jesus stretched forth His hand and took hold of him and 
saith unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?’ 

Ought St. Peter to have remained in the boat? The sufficient 
answer to the faith that walked and the doubt that sank was 
nothing less than the Christ that ‘stretched forth His hand and 


took hold of him’. 





BYZANTIUM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN EAST 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


and religion has been steadily growing until it has come to 

transform our conception of European history. A new 
appreciation of Byzantine art has probably contributed most to 
this change, but it also owes a great deal to religious causes. In this 
country especially the revival of interest in Byzantine religion and 
in the history of the Orthodox Church is much earlier than the re- 
vival of the study of Byzantine art and history. It is more than a 
century since William Palmer set out on his voyage of discovery 
which led him from Oxford to Rome by way of Moscow and 
Mount Athos, and since then there has been a continuous suc- 
cession of English scholars like J. M. Neale and W. K. Birkbeck 
and W. H. Frere who have been inspired by an enthusiasm for 
Eastern Christianity and the desire for a rapprochement between 
Anglicanism and the Orthodox Church. 

To these ecclesiologists, and no less to their Russian allies like 
Khomiakov, the Orthodox Church and Byzantine religious tradi- 
tion were the true and almost the only representatives of oriental 
Christianity. The Orthodox Church was not only the Church of 
the Fathers which had preserved the authentic spirit of Christian 
antiquity; it also represented the tradition of Eastern spirituality 
as against the materialism and rationalism of Western civilization. 

These views have acquired immense popularity and prestige 
in modern times owing to the genius of Dostoevski and the influ- 
ence of his disciples and admirers first in Russia and later in the 
West. But they represent a specifically Russian movement of ideas 
which owes comparatively little to the Byzantine tradition. In- 
deed modern Byzantine studies are tending more and more to 
emphasize the non-oriental character of Byzantine culture. Thus 
Professor Norman Baynes, who is one of the most distinguished of 
contemporary Byzantine scholars, has recently asserted that there 
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are no grounds for the old view that the Byzantine Empire under- 
went a process of progressive orientalization, but, on the contrary, 
from first to last ‘the elements that formed the complex civilization 
of the Empire were the Roman tradition in law and government, 
the Hellenistic tradition in language, literature and philosophy 
and a Christian tradition which had already been refashioned on a 
Greek model’. 

If we accept this point of view we must abandon the tradi- 
tional identification of the Orthodox Church with Eastern Chris- 
tianity, since the Byzantine Empire must be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of Western culture. But this is not to deny the existence 
of the problem of Eastern Christianity or the religious and cultural 
division between East and West. It only means that the crucial 
issue 1s not the conflict between Byzantine and Western culture 
but rather one between Byzantium and the East which was fought 
out not only on the frontiers but within the Empire in the relations 
of the Byzantine State and Church with the subject oriental popu- 
lation of Egypt and Syria and Armenia. 

This conflict has a long history behind it, for Byzantium was 
not only the representative of the Roman Empire, it was also the 
heir of Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic monarchies. In 
fact it represents the last phase of that great movement of conquest 
and colonization which had carried Greek culture far into the 
heart of Asia and had founded cities and kingdoms on the Oxus 
and the Indus. The tide of this great expansion had begun to ebb 
long before the Byzantine Empire was founded, so that its whole 
history may be regarded as a long and stubbornly-fought rear- 
guard action of Greek culture against the advancing forces of the 
resurgent East. 

Throughout the whole of this period, however, the struggle be- 
tween East and West acquired a new religious character owing to 
the conversion of the Empire to Christianity and the Christianiza- 
tion of Hellenic culture. The Orthodox Church became the bul- 
wark of Hellenism, while the oriental powers which threatened 
the existence of the Empire—Sassanian Persia, the Islamic Khali- 
fate and the Turkish Sultanates—were also the enemies of the 
Christian faith. 

Nevertheless this identification of Byzantium with Christen- 
dom was never so complete as it appeared in the eyes of Byzantine 


1 Byzantium: An Introduction to East Roman Tradition, ed. by N. H. Baynes and 
H. S. B. Moss (1948), p. xx. 
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patriotism and Hellenic orthodoxy, for between East and West 
there always existed a wide transitional zone which was Christian 
in faith but oriental in speech and culture. This zone extended 
eastward far beyond the frontiers of the Empire, while to the West 
it crossed the Byzantine frontier and included a considerable part 
of the Eastern provinces of the Empire itself. 

It is to this transitional zone that we must look if we wish to 
study the problem of oriental Christianity and the interaction and 
interpenetration of Byzantine and Eastern culture. Unfortunately 
there are few fields of study that are so difficult and so unreward- 
ing, since it requires a knowledge of half a dozen oriental languages 
and literatures and an intensive study of the history and doctrines 
and mutual relations of half a dozen independent churches. It is 
pre-eminently a field for specialists, yet no one who 1s a specialist 
in any single field is competent to pronounce a judgement on the 
subject as a whole: for the relations between the different Chris- 
tian literatures of the East are so close and so complex that it is 
impossible to understand any of them without a knowledge of the 
rest. 

One of the most remarkable of these polyglot scholars was the 
late head of the Society of Bollandists, the Rev. Paul Peeters, S.J., 
who died last year. His last work, completed only a few weeks 
before his death and now published, is a survey of the whole field 
of oriental studies in so far as it concerns the science of hagiog- 
raphy, to which his life was devoted.! But its importance is not con- 
fined to this limited field since it deals in a most illuminating way 
with the whole question of the mutual interactions of Byzantine 
and oriental culture. He realizes the insufficiency of a purely 
literary or philological approach and the need to go behind the 
written documents in order to study the living forces which 
governed the relations of the different peoples in their daily inter- 
course. If we study this process of symbiosis from outside and from 
above, as the historians have usually done in the past, we shall in- 
evitably tend to overestimate the importance of the dominant race 
and culture. Alike in the Hellenistic and the Byzantine ages the 
Greeks were characterized by a boundless faith in the superiority 
of their culture. It is true that they were comparatively free from 
racial intolerance. They freely admitted members of the subject 
races to citizenship and to social equality. But they did so only in 


1 Orient et Byzance : Le tréfonds oriental de Vhagiographie byzantine (Brussels, Sociéte des 
Bollandistes, 1950). 
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so far as the subject peoples became denationalized and adopted 
Greek language and culture. “The force of Hellenism and the mark 
of its triumph had been to oblige its proselytes to speak Greek, to 
think in Greek, and when they wrote, to write in Greek. In this 
way they brought them to feel and recognize what they owed to 
the superior race that had subdued them.”* 

The most remarkable example of this cultural imperialism is 
the case of Egypt, where the two peoples and cultures lived side by 
side for nearly a thousand years without ever blending with one 
another or creating a common civilization. From first to last Alex- 
andria was one of the capitals of the Hellenistic world and an 
active centre of Greek literature and learning. But at its gates and 
below the surface of the ruling society the immemorial life of 
Egypt which was old when Hellas began still maintained its sep- 
arate existence. ‘Nowhere perhaps,’ writes Pére Peeters, ‘did 
Hellenism find itself confronted by a more shapeless and passive 
mass of barbarism than in this land of ancient civilization whose 
wise men had deserved the admiration of Solon and Herodotus.’ 
It is true that the native Egyptian population possessed its own 
literary tradition, but it is the poorest and the least original of all 
the oriental literatures, and the one which had the least influence 
on the dominant Byzantine culture. Nevertheless this oppressed 
and despised people was responsible for one great creative achieve- 
ment which did more to influence the Byzantine Empire and in- 
deed the whole Christian world than any purely literary achieve- 
ment could have done, for it was in the Egyptian desert that mon- 
astic institutions and the ideals of Christian asceticism were origin- 
ated and developed. However ‘Western’ the Byzantine culture 
may have been its greatest cultural and spiritual organ was 
borrowed from the East. St. Basil may have given the monastic 
ideal its Hellenic form, just as St. Benedict translated it into the 
tradition of Latin culture, but the lives of the Desert Fathers and 
still more the Sayings of the Elders, verba seniorum, which represent 
the original authentic tradition of oriental spirituality, continued 
to exercise a vital influence on the monastic tradition alike in the 
East and the West. 

It was in Egypt that the dualism of Greek and oriental culture 
found its sharpest and most uncompromising expression. In Syria 
the relations between the two cultures were far more complex and 
the opportunities for mutual intercourse and understanding were 


1 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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greater. Here the forces of Hellenism were not concentrated in a 
single centre like Alexandria, but were spread widely over the land 
in a hundred Greek cities which stood out like islands in an ori- 
ental ocean. The policy of the Seleucid monarchy towards the sub- 
ject population had always been more liberal than that of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and this difference of policy was maintained 
in Roman and Byzantine times. Consequently the culture of Syria 
was largely a bilingual one and the Greek-speaking Syrians played 
an important part in its diffusion. But Pére Peeters stresses the fact 
that this process of diffusion was always a one-sided one. There 
were practically no Syriac-speaking Greeks; the translators and 
agents of transmission were always Greek-speaking orientals. 
Here the importance of the oriental contribution is not to be 
measured by the existing remains of Syrian literature. Some of the 
greatest writers of the Byzantine age, such as Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Theodoret, and John of Damascus were Syrians who wrote in 
Greek but whose mother tongue was Syriac, or in later centuries 
Arabic. 

Thus the Syriac world provided the main channel by which 
Greek culture penetrated into the oriental world and through 
which oriental influences permeated Byzantine culture. It em- 
braced on the one side representatives of the most advanced type 
of Byzantine culture like Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and, on the other, 
independent centres of oriental culture like the School of the 
Persians at Edessa and Nisibis, whence in turn the Syriac Chris- 
tian culture was diffused through the Persian Empire and ulti- 
mately to Central and Eastern Asia. 

It is easy to trace the eastern development since it was a literary 
one due to the activity of the great Syriac writers and their schools. 
But the westward diffusion is much more difficult to follow since 
it was mainly non-literary and was due ‘to the influence of Syrian 
monasticism and the cult of Syrian and Persian saints. Pére 
Peeters shows how this process worked in detail in the case of St. 
Symeon Stylites, a purely Syrian saint who was Hellenized ‘by 
annexation’ and became one of the central figures of Byzantine 
hagiography. Here there is no lack of literary evidence, including 
the authentic first-hand testimony of no less a writer than Theo- 
doret. But in other cases which he deals with, like SS. Cosmas and 
Damian or St. Sergius ‘the megalomartyr’, the biographies, both 
Greek and oriental, are destitute of literary and historical value. 
‘It is not,’ writes Pére Peeters, ‘the banal and insignificant 
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‘Passion of St. Sergius and his companion St. Bacchus”? which 
assured the posthumous glory of the two martyrs. It was on the 
contrary the celebrity of their basilica (at Rosapha on the banks 
of the Euphrates) which lent some importance to the verbiage of 
the hagiographer.’ Yet for all that the fame of these martyrs ex- 
tended from one end of the Christian world to the other and be- 
yond. Al Akhtal, the classical Arab poet, describes the Beni Taglib 
riding into battle under the banner of St. Sergius, and at the other 
end of the Christian world he was one of the great saints of Kievan 
Russia and he possessed a cult at Rome as early as the seventh 
century. Here as in so many other cases the channels through 
which oriental Christianity reached the West were not literary but 
purely religious ones: they were the pilgrimage routes, the famous 
sanctuaries and the oriental monastic colonies which were estab- 
lished at Constantinople and elsewhere in the Byzantine world. 
Famous monasteries like those of Egypt and Mt. Sinai and the 
monastery of St. Symeon Stylites at Telnesin attracted pilgrims 
from all over the Christian world, including the Latin West, while 
in the opposite direction, the famous community of the Acoemeti 
on the Bosphorus, which was of Syrian origin, was one of the chief 
sources from which the cult and legends of the Persian martyrs 
spread into the Byzantine world. 

In these ways Syriac Christianity formed a kind of subter- 
ranean channel between Eastern and Western culture. Owing to 
unfavourable political conditions it was never able to create its 
own independent culture. It remained submerged and divided 
between the dominant cultures of the Byzantine and Persian 
Empires, and later between Byzantium and Islam. In this respect 
it differs from the neighbouring Christian culture of Armenia 
which was always characterized by an intense consciousness of 
national individuality. Indeed Armenia has some claim to be re- 
garded as the first example of cultural nationalism in the full sense 
of the word. Pére Peeters shows how the origins of Armenian litera- 
ure and cultural independence arose from the deliberate purpose 
of the leaders of the Armenian people in the fifth century to 
counteract the attempt of the Persian Government to incorporate 
Armenia in their empire. To this end they despatched a mission 
to the centres of Syriac culture at Edessa and Samosata. It was 
there that St. Mesrop, with the help of Syriac and Syro-Hellenic 
scholars, invented the Armenian script and alphabet and laid the 
foundations of a national Christian literature. Thenceforward the 
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Armenian literature and script became the bulwarks of Armenian 
nationality and of the national religion. Unfortunately this identi- 
fication of the cause of Christianity with that of national survival 
was fatal to the cause of Catholic unity. For in Pére Peeters’ view 
the adhesion of the Armenians to the Monophysite heresy was due 
above all to their desire to assert their national independence 
against the patriarchal see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and the influence 
of the Syriac-Persian Church, which had now become Nestorian. 
It is probable that the Armenians had no idea of separating them- 
selves from the West by their action, since the Byzantine Empire 
itself was at this time heavily compromised with regard to Mono- 
physitism. Later, however, when the orthodoxy of the Byzantine 
Church had been vindicated, the Armenians had come to look on 
the Byzantine Empire as an alien imperialism which threatened 
their national independence hardly less than Persia itself, so that 
their religious separation has remained to this day the symbol and 
pledge of their national existence. 

But oriental nationalism did not always prove irreconcilable 
with Catholic unity. In fact, in the case of the Church of Georgia 
it had just the opposite effect. Up to a point the development of 
Georgian Christianity and Georgian national culture followed 
exactly the same course as that of Armenia. The obscure origins of 
Christianity in Georgia were due to Syriac influences, and the first 
centres of literary culture arose on the Armenian frontier under 
Armenian inspiration. But the same causes which led the Arme- 
nians to separate themselves from the Nestorian Church of Persia 
and to become Monophysites caused the Georgians to assert their 
religious independence against Monophysite Armenia and to 
identify themselves with Byzantine orthodoxy. The little Christian 
kingdom in the Caucasus which was exposed to the continual 
danger of pagan and Moslem invasion secured the continuity of 
its cultural life by establishing Georgian monasteries in the centres 
of the Christian world—in Palestine, in Northern Syria and in 
Greece and the Balkans. 

The most important of these foundations was the famous mon- 
astery of Iviron on Mt. Athos, which became the greatest centre of 
Georgian learning and the source of the great revival of Georgian 
culture and literature in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Here 


1 The lives of the pioneers of this movement, St. John the Hagiorite, his son St. 
Euthymius and their successor and biographer St. George, have been published by 
Pére Peeters in his Histoires Monastiques Georgiennes, which appeared in Analecta 
Bollandiana in 1917-1919. 
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at last oriental Christianity achieved a satisfactory modus vivendi 
with Byzantine culture which enriched the Georgian people with 
all the riches of Hellenic learning and Orthodox spirituality with- 
out threatening the independence of Georgian nationality and 
culture. 

Unfortunately the history of this remarkable experiment in 
cultural intercourse and international co-operation which is one 
of the most glorious episodes in the history of Eastern Christendom 
is also one of the least known, and the death of Pére Peeters re- 
moves the one Western scholar who was a master in this remote 
and difficult field. It is to be hoped that at some future date it may 
be possible to republish his studies on these subjects which remain 
scattered in learned periodicals, such as his article on the begin- 
nings of Christianity in Georgia which appeared in Analecta Bollan- 
diana in 1932 and his study on the history of the origins of the 
Armenian alphabet in the Revue des Etudes Arméntennes of 1929. 
Meanwhile we must be grateful for the present work, which pro- 
vides the best and almost the only introduction to the whole field 
of Christian oriental studies written by one who was a master in 
each of its separate departments. 





PAUL CLAUDEL AND THE 
PROBLEM OF LOVE’ 


By ERNEST BEAUMONT 


poses so deep, the issues he raises so fundamental, that it 

may indeed be rash to attempt a critical analysis of the fac- 
tors involved. It is my belief, however, that it is worth while to 
make the attempt to see exactly what it is that Claudel has striven 
to do in his drama and to assess the validity of his achievement. It 
has, of course, been done before but it is the merit of a great work 
that it offers to its readers an inexhaustible variety of interpreta- 
tions. Drama deals necessarily with human relationships. It is the 
distinction of Claudel’s drama that it is concerned with human 
relationships only in so far as these have a meaning in relation to 
God. Unlike so many playwrights, he is not concerned with 
human relationships in and for themselves. It is man’s relation to 
God that is his supreme concern, but it is his belief that the rela- 
tionships of men among themselves and particularly of men with 
women have a meaning and a purpose in terms of man’s relation- 
ship with God. Man’s salvation is his ultimate goal and love is the 
medium through which this is achieved. 

An examination of Claudel’s drama reveals a certain pattern, 
becoming most easily distinguishable in Le Soulter de Satin. The 
vision of events which the poet brings into being would seem to 
rest upon two basic assumptions. The first of these is the assump- 
tion that there can and does exist between certain men and 
women a passionate love of such tremendous intensity that noth- 
ing else is of any consequence to the lovers themselves. This love is 
total. The lovers love one another with the whole of their being, 
not with their bodies only but with their souls, and their desire is 
of the totality of the other person. God has no part in this love. He 
is excluded by its very completeness. Such is the nature of the love 
which exists at the outset of the play between Pensée and Orian in 

1 A commentary on this article, by Jacques Madaule, appears on p. 45. 
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Le Pére humilié and between Rodrigue and Prouhéze in Le 
Soulter de Satin. It is the nature of the love that Mesa and Ysé con- 
ceive for one another in the course of the first act of Partage de 
Midi. This love lasts all through life. There is no suggestion in the 
assumption made by Claudel that it is capable of dying. In fact, it 
will last not only throughout life but will continue in eternity, 
provided that the lovers reach to the very depths of one another’s 
being and discover the essence of that being, its real identity as 
God made it. This they never fail to do in Claudel’s plays. 

The second assumption is that woman, through her beauty, 
may in a special sort of way be the image of God. We know from 
the second chapter of Genesis that man is made in God’s image, 
but Claudel understands this semblance in a particular way. For 
it is only woman who is for man an image of God. Man does not 
appear to woman as a similar kind of image. It is woman’s beauty 
that confers on her the privilege of being the special image of God. 
She is the image of eternal beauty.} 

Each of these basic assumptions 1s followed by consequences 
that seem to derive from them naturally and logically. The 
second assumption is necessary in Claudel’s purpose to justify and 
redeem the first: ‘The total love of the human creature is to be- 
come the total love of God. ‘That is the high purpose of Claudelian 
drama. It is through the image that reality is to be attained. For 
the love of man for woman is love of an illusion, of what seems to 
exist.2 What it is to become is love of the reality. 

The assumption of the existence of a total love for the creature 
is fraught with certain implications which must be examined. I 
prefer the term ‘total love’ to ‘romantic love’, for the varieties of 
the latter are numerous and it would be necessary to define one’s 
own understanding of the word ‘romantic’. None the less, it is 
apparent that the form that human love takes in Claudel’s drama 
is closely akin to the kind of love that is associated with roman- 
ticism, whether we confine romanticism to the movement that 
follows Rousseau or whether we extend it to embrace Provengal 
poetry and mediaeval romance. It is a love that cannot be over- 
come and it is a love that alone matters for those possessed by it. 


1 These very words are used by Pierre de Craon to Violaine in L’Annonce faite a 
Marie, in the prologue (Paris, NRF., 1919, p. 31). ‘O image de la Beauté éternelle, tun’es 
pas @ moi!” 

2 This idea is excellently expressed in the poem on St. Teresa in Feuilles de Saints 
(Paris, NRF, 1925, pp. 71-2). ‘Si [’illuston a tant de charmes, que sera-ce de ce qui est vrai? 
Si ce qui a Pair d’exister est beau, grand Dieu, que sera-ce de ce qui existe en effet?’ 
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This kind of love when it first appears in France as courtly love in 
the Middle Ages is considered incompatible with Christianity, for 
it is shown often as being in opposition to marriage. Where marri- 
age is a mariage de convenance, as it so often was in the Middle Ages 
and as it is in Le Soulter de Satin, passionate love, when it occurs, is 
likely to do so in a situation which renders its fulfilment impossible 
except in adultery. In nineteenth-century romantic love adultery 
is no less common than in twelfth-century courtly love. It is 
obvious that a passionate love, if allowed to develop, can do so in 
any circumstances. Marriage is no guarantee against attraction. 
Claudel has courageously accepted this implication of total love 
that it may arise between people who are not married to one 
another and who cannot so marry. Total love is adulterous in 
Partage de Midi and Le Soulier de Satin. It may, of course, be argued 
that this adulterous love, if certain measures are taken when it is 
in danger of arising, need never reach the extreme intensity which 
Claudel envisages. That may be true, but the fact remains that 
those measures may not have been taken and consequently love 
may have reached that high intensity, if indeed we are prepared 
to admit that it is ever capable of doing so. Mauriac states the 
problem in Souffrances du Pécheur in these words: ‘How is one not to 
love what one loves?” It is this same problem to which Claudel 
offers an attempted solution in his drama. For him it 1s not a 
question of striving not to love, it is a question of continuing to 
love with undiminished intensity but of perceiving ever more 
clearly what it is that we really love. 

Love is a term that covers a multitude of meanings. One can 
so rarely be certain what its use on a particular occasion implies. 
Underlying Claudel’s drama is the belief in the identity of all love. 
It was a belief common to romantic poets last century. Victor 
Hugo’s ‘tout conjugue le verbe atmer’® more or less resumes romantic 
belief. But Hugo saw God in all things whereas Claudel sees all 
things in God. ‘The distinction may be made between the romantic 
view that love is God and the Christian view that God is love. For 
the romantic God was present as much in one kind of love as 
another. Love was ‘divine’, whatever its form of manifestation, 
even if it were adulterous. For Claudel there is only one love, that 
of God, and love of man and of woman for one another is in 


1 Francois Mauriac, Souffrances et Bonheur du Chrétien (Paris, Grasset, 1931, p. 25). 
The whole of the paragraph describes love very much as it appears in Claudel’s 


drama. 
* The first words of the first poem, Premier Mai, in Book II of Les Contemplations. 
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reality love of the child of God in each, the eternal indestructible 
personality which is intimately associated with God Himself. 

The love which Claudel takes as his material has no compati- 
bility with marriage. This may seem a bold assertion and one that 
can be doubtfully sustained. In Le Pére humilté, the Pope, faced 
with the dilemma of his nephew who is in love with Pensée and 
who wishes to marry her, draws a distinction between the love 
that his nephew has and marriage. In the love of Orian he sees 
only passion and the senses and he points out that marriage is not 
merely pleasure but the mutual study of two souls for a purpose 
which lies outside their own selves.! It is clear that in this play the 
love of Orian has in it some other element than the words of the 
Pope allow. Passion there is and the desire of pleasure but there is 
more in it than that and this it would seem to be the purpose of 
the play to show. But the lovers do not marry. 

Claudel, I have said, does not flinch from the problem of sin, 
a conception which disappears in nineteenth-century romanti- 
cism. He has portrayed adultery in Partage de Midi and fornication 
in Le Pére humilié. In both cases he has not omitted that possible 
consequence of sin that we look for most often in vain in either the 
mediaeval romance or the nineteenth-century novel, the illegiti- 
mate child. But, while sin is a factor poignantly present in the 
scene where Mesa and Ysé yield to their adulterous love in Partage 
de Midi, so that they give themselves in the knowledge of their own 
damnation, in Le Pére humilté the part that it plays is more puzzling 
and questionable. Eventually, in Le Soulter de Satin, the sinful act 
is avoided, largely through circumstances beyond the control of 
the protagonists, though a certain co-operation on their part with 
events is exacted. 

The incompatibility with marriage of this total love is not due 
merely to the fact that the lovers have no realization of what the 
purpose of marriage is. The incompatibility lies deeper than that. 
I have said that Claudel asserts as a belief that woman is an image 
of God, in fact, for man the image of God. She is so much the 
image of God that she may usurp in man’s life the place which is 
rightfully God’s alone. To quote the words of Lala in La Ville: ‘I 
am truth with the face of error and he who loves me does not 
trouble to distinguish one from the other.’? It is no doubt a 


1 Le Pére humilié. (Paris, NRF, 1920, p. 107). 

* Paul Claudel— Thédtre (Premiére Série, Paris, Mercure de France, 1911, Vol. IT, 
pp. 307-8). “Je suis la vérité avec le visage de l’erreur, et ui m’aime n’a point souci de déméler 
Lun de lautre.’ 
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human tendency to mistake the image for the reality which it 
reflects. 

I have described the love which Claudel portrays as a love of 
such intensity and completeness that God is excluded from it. If, 
however, fulfilment in possession is denied the lovers, their desire 
continues unabated. If they marry, they will be completely happy, 
they will live for one another and find a total satisfaction in this 
exclusive possession. In order, then, that the exclusion of God be 
avoided, marriage must be prevented. It is implied that possession 
of the body in marriage is the factor on which the destiny of the 
individual ultimately depends. Possession in sin does not give the 
complete happiness that possession in marriage would, for the 
consciousness of sinning, which Claudel’s characters have, clouds 
that happiness and leaves open the possibility of discovering the 
‘right true end’ of love, which is of course God. Deprived of the 
possibility of happiness, the lovers continue to love, to desire one 
another with an intense undiminished longing. The permanent 
withholding of satisfaction and the suffering consequent upon it 
will lead them, such is the Claudelian thesis, to a deeper under- 
standing of what it is that they really love. 

There is no better barrier to keep lovers from finding a satisfy- 
ing happiness than the sacrament of marriage which binds one of 
them to another person. Adulterous lovers cannot be happy. 
There remains the problem of lovers who are free to marry. They 
must co-operate with events in limiting this freedom. So Jacques 
marries Mara when he thinks he is betrayed by Violaine, whom he 
continues to love.! Prouhéze, on the death of her husband, marries 
Camille, though her soul continues to call out nightly for 
Rodrigue.” He is far away and has not received the message that 
she has sent him on the death of her husband. 

Marriage and love are dissociated in Claudel’s drama except 
in the one instance of Musique and the viceroy of Naples in Le 
Soulter de Satin, where this idyll of a somewhat fairy-like nature 
seems to be introduced to provide what elsewhere is lacking—a 
happy consummation of love in marriage. It must be presumed 
that these two are in no danger of finding such satisfaction in their 
love that their salvation is thereby compromised. It would of 
course be wrong to imagine that Claudel conceives love in the 


1 In L’Annonce faite a Marie. 
2 Le Soulier de Satin, (Paris, NRF, 1929, Vol. II, p. 117). ‘Rodrigue, ce que je vous ai 


juré chaque nuit est vrai. Dela la mer j’ états avec vous et rien ne nous séparait.’ 
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human creature as being always of the passionate intensity to 
which he has chosen to give prominence. His principal lovers are 
exceptional beings, not of the common run of humanity. Neither 
did nineteenth-century romanticism portray the romantic lover as 
other than an exceptional being, he was a belle dme or an dme de 
feu. Strong passionate natures, implies Claudel, are of a superior 
calibre and they are capable, as well as of loving the creature with 
an exclusive passion, of loving God with a mystic’s wholehearted- 
ness. Lovers are potentially mystics, if they love with their whole 
being. But Claudel recognizes, of course, that there are natures of 
less intensity for whom human love is not dangerous, and who will 
not attain to the divine in this life. In La Jeune Fille Violaine Pierre 
distinguishes at length between divine and human love, explicitly 
saying that not all are called to experience the former with full 
intensity.! It is interesting to note that Claudel at an early stage 
chose to depict a girl who experienced the love of God directly, 
Violaine, Since his creation of Violaine he has chosen always to 
present men and women unable to attain the full vision without 
the help of human love, people who have felt the force of human 
attraction and the weight of sin. The speech made by Pierre in La 
Feune Fille Violaine is itself omitted from the final version of the 
play, L’Annonce faite a Marie. It has been the devious paths, the 
uncertain ways, by which Claudel has caused his characters to 
climb, painfully and unwillingly. But the presence of Musique and 
the viceroy of Naples shows that he has not lost sight of men and 
women of a less ardent nature. 

To show by what means Claudelian lovers transmute their love 
is a difficult undertaking, for Claudel has tackled the problem so 
many times and the solution that he offers is each time a little 
different. Strictly speaking, though, it is not a matter of the lovers 
‘transmuting’ their love. Rather is it that in the process of loving 
and suffering in lack of fulfilment the lovers discover one another’s 
true identity. There is really no change of object, there is the 
identification of the object with something that was not at first 
seen to be there, it is an enlargement and an approfondtssement of the 
object, a piercing through the outer illusion to the inner essential 
reality. 

Woman, being but the zmage of eternal beauty, cannot herself 
satisfy the desire that she arouses in man. This desire that she 
awakens remains unsatisfied until it discovers the real object. In 


1 Thédtre (Premiére Série), Vol. III, pp. 18-25. 
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two plays Claudel likens the awakened desire to a wound. In Le 
Pére humilié Pensée makes in her lover a wound ‘such that nothing, 
not even death, will be able to cure him’.! In Le Soulier de Satin the 
Jesuit prays that his brother, Rodrigue, may be made ‘a man that 
is wounded, because once in his life he has seen the face of an 
angel’.? The ‘angel’ is, of course, Prouhéze. Lala is ‘the promise 
that cannot be kept and [her] grace consists in that very thing’.* 
Grace, indeed, may come to man through that very fact. The un- 
kept promise leads him to seek beyond the visual image. ‘Who- 
ever hears me,’ says Lala, ‘is cured for ever of rest.’* ‘To stress this 
incapacity of woman to satisfy in toto, Claudel has often chosen as 
his heroines women who were coquettish. Beauty they must have, 
as they are reflexions of eternal beauty, but another of their essen- 
tial qualities is impermanence. They must abandon the man whose 
desire they have aroused, they will not let themselves be seized 
and kept as a fixture in a man’s life. Ysé remarks that she has no 
place anywhere; ‘a deck-chair strapped to a trunk and a bunch of 
keys, she says, there are my household and my home’.® Lala com- 
pares herself with a cotton seed floating in the air, who brings an 
irresistible hope to men but who will not be installed like a 
domesticated animal.* Lechy Elbernon says of herself that she 
moves from place to place and is not one woman but many.’ 

It may seem that there is some analogy between the idea of the 
image in Dante and that in Claudel. But the vision of Beatrice 
seems to have been a sudden revelation at an early stage of some- 
thing not present in the first sexual attraction of Claudel’s lovers. 
In Claudel the vision is a tardy one and is by no means a blinding 
flash, it is a slow and painful discovery and it is far from certain 
how complete that vision is even when we leave the lovers await- 
ing death and reunion with the beloved in eternity. 

As part of the process by which men and women discover the 
reality of love, separation and betrayal are indispensable factors. 


1P. 177. It is Orso who refers to this wound : ‘Et la blessure que vous lui avez faite est 
telle que rien, et méme la mort, ne sera capable de le. guérir.’ 
2 Vol. I, p. 21. ‘Faites de lui un homme blessé parce qu’une fois en cette vie il a vu la figure 


d’un ange!” 
3 Théétre, Vol. II, p. 232. ‘Fe suis la promesse qui ne peut étre tenue et ma grdce consiste en 


cela méme.’ 
‘ Ibid., p. 307. ‘Qui m’entend est guéri du repos pour toujours et de la pensée qu’il a trouvée.’ 
5 Partage de Midi. (Paris, Mercure de France, 1948, pp. 22-3). ‘Et moi je n’ai de 
place nulle part. Une chaise longue ficelée sur une malle, un paquet de clefs dans mon sac. Voila 
mon ménage et mon foyer!” 
* Thédtre, Vol. II, p. 260. ‘Flotiant comme une graine de coton entre la mer et la lune... .’ 
? Thédtre, Vol. III, p. 233. ‘Et je m’en vais de lieu en lieu, et je ne suis pas une seule femme, 
mais plusieurs. . . .” The play is L’Echange. 
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It is sufficient if there be the appearance of betrayal, as when 
Violaine allows Jacques to think that she betrayed him for Pierre 
or when Mesa believes that Ysé has left him alone in the besieged 
house and betrayed him for Amalric, or again when Rodrigue 
believes that Prouhéze has betrayed him for Camille. In order to 
be taught that the reality exists, man must be deprived of the 
temporal manifestation. Then, eventually, he will long for the 
absolute. The woman must be absent and finally die, and die, 
moreover, in a state of grace, for the lover will aspire to be where 
she is and that must be heaven. In Le Soulier de Satin the woman is 
brought to an understanding of divine love by realizing that she 
cannot possibly satisfy the exorbitant desire of the man herself. 
Only God, she understands at last, will be able to do that and so 
she strives to merit heaven in order to make it accessible to her 
lover also. It is only in Le Soulter de Satin that we see this process so 
clearly but it is apparent that the earlier plays are gropings in the 
same direction. Le Soulter de Satin seems to represent Claudel’s last 
and fullest attempt to express his vision. 


* * * 


What I have so far tried to show are the ideas on which 
Claudel’s drama is based. These ideas I have sought to bring out 
with what justice I could to the author. It is his view that it has 
been my effort to discover. Of course, these ideas which have been 
coldly analysed are fused in his drama in one complex whole, 
expressed in terms of poetry. Claudel is in the first place a poet and 
it is a poet’s vision that his plays reveal. Analysis inevitably de- 
stroys what one may call the poetic validity. The warmth of 
imagery, the tension of feeling, that and much more is lost. But 
Claudel has an aim in his poetry, a noble aim, the revelation of 
means of attaining to what he considers the essential activity, love 
of God. His aim is one of evangelization. He has striven to show 
that even in circumstances that seem most unpromising, the love 
of God still may triumph. Out of evil good may come. As Mesa 
says towards the end of Partage de Midi: ‘But evil even has its good 
which must not be allowed to be lost.’! And this is echoed by the 
Jesuit’s prayer for Rodrigue: ‘And if he desires evil, may it be such 
an evil that it is compatible only with good.” In his charity 

1 P. 155. “Mais le mal méme comporte son bien qu’il ne faut pas laisser perdre.’ 


; Vol. I, p. 21. ‘Et sil désire le mal, que ce soit un tel mal qu’il ne soit compatible qu’ avec 
€ bien.’ 
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Claudel has wanted to save that good present in evil and show 
good alone ultimately subsisting. Such an undertaking is naturally 
a hazardous one and any attempt to cope with so fundamental a 
problem must no doubt have its weaknesses. While I fully 
appreciate the purpose of Claudel and admire his magnan- 
imity, not to mention his poetic genius, there seem to me to 
be certain implications arising from his drama that are dis- 
turbing. 

In the first place, his heroines have what one may only call an 
uncanny intuition. They reach an understanding of the real issues 
involved in love only, it seems to me, through:a private divine 
revelation. I can see no other motive for Ysé’s ultimate behaviour 
in Partage de Midi. Woman does not see man as the image of God, 
in the way that he sees her. There is no suggestion that she also is 
wounded by a desire that man cannot satisfy. The necessity 
of a divine revelation for her is surely shown by the fact 
that in Le Soulter de Satin her Guardian Angel has to appear 
to Prouhéze in her sleep and tell her explicity the ‘true’ 
nature of her relationship with Rodrigue. Such a device has 
obvious weaknesses. 

In the treatment of the complex issue of desire, satisfaction 
and marriage, there is a certain lack of logic in Claudel’s drama. 
If woman awakes in man a desire that she cannot satisfy, why then 
should marriage appear as undesirable, something at all cost to be 
avoided, for lovers who are totally absorbed in one another? If 
they are likely to be so completely happy in one another’s pos- 
session that God is cheated of His rightful place in their lives, then 
woman does not arouse in man a desire that she cannot of her 
nature satisfy. In Polyeucte Corneille has shown us a man who 
shortly after his marriage experiences a love which is in apparent 
conflict with that which he has for his wife, though he does. not 
cease to love her. It is his prayer that she follow him in this mystic 
love of God that he has conceived. It has been plausibly argued? 
that it was consequent on the possession in love of his wife that 
Polyeucte received the revelation of the divine reality. ‘The instant 
of possession was followed by the realization of the impermanence 
of complete joy in human love but also by the perception of a 
permanence which does actually exist and of which the possession 
provided a transitory glimpse. It is surely the common experience 


1 By Octave Nadal in Le Sentiment de l’ Amour dans |’ eavre de Pierre Corneille. (Paris 
NRF, 1948, pp. 208-214). 
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of man that possession in love does not give that total happiness 
which Claudel fears for his lovers. 

This brings me to a criticism of the fundamental conception of 
love that Claudel’s drama presents. Claudel opposes two concep- 
tions of marriage, the sacramental and another sort which is an 
intimate bond between two souls which have been ‘made in a 
complementary disposition’, the ‘marriage’ of the lovers who 
must not marry sacramentally. It is a fact, if we discount the minor 
episode of Musique and the viceroy of Naples, that sacramental 
marriage appears in Claudelian drama mainly as a deterrent to 
adultery. It is, to say the least of it, a negative view of the marriage 
sacrament. In nineteenth-century romanticism we often see 
husbands as inexplicable encumbrances. In Claudel we see them 
usually as divinely ordained obstacles to the fulfilment of a lover’s 
passionate longing. And where marriage does not in his drama 
have the aim of preventing the satisfaction of lovers, it is seen as a 
loveless business arrangement for ends that lie outside the normal 
purpose of marriage. The marriage of Sygne de Cofifontaine and 
of Turelure? and that of their son with Sichel® are marriages 
which involve only repulsion and suffering. At the close of Le 
Pére humilié Pensée agrees to marry Orso only when she learns that 
in marriage he will renounce his conjugal rights. He will be merely 
a nominal husband whose chief function will be to provide a name 
for the illegitimate child of his wife’s dead lover. Clearly opposed 
to the sacramental marriage of Pensée and Orso is the ‘true 
marriage’ of Pensée and Orian, whose souls are seen to be made 
for one another in a complementary disposition, partaking both of 
the same substance.‘ 

At the close of Partage de Midi Mesa and Ysé ‘consent’ to one 
another. In this consent I can see only a priestless ‘marriage’, the 
verbal ratification of a bond which exists for all time between 
their souls. Married to Camille, Prouhéze gives him only her 
body. Her soul is all the time with Rodrigue. The child that is 
born to her and Camille has a physical resemblance with Rod- 
rigue,® a miraculous effect of the influence of the soul upon the 
body. One may compare with this miracle that of Violaine who 
restores to life the dead child of Mara and Jacques. His eyes 

‘ Cf., ‘Le Pére humilié,’ pp. 139-140. 
2In L’Otage. 3In Le Pain dur. 
* Le Pére humilié, pp. 139-140. ® Le Soulier de Satin, Vol. II, p. 117. 


* P. go. Don Camille : ‘Mais je sais que lui seul est le pére de cette fille que je vous ai faite 
et qui me ressemble qu’ a lui.’ 
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change colour, taking on the colour of Violaine’s eyes, for Violaine 
is the ‘soul-lover’ of Jacques.! 7 

The clear implication behind this view of two souls being made 
in a complementary disposition is that there are two people whose 
destiny it is to love one another and noone else. It seems in Claudel’s 
drama to be as ineluctable a destiny as any that has ever been 
portrayed by romantic writers. The idea is, of course, far from 
new and one may perhaps trace it to that speech of Aristophanes 
in the Symposium which one cannot imagine to have been put 
forward with serious intent. Mesa asks Ysé what right she has not 
to be with him. ‘You have no right,’ he says, ‘you are not alone.”? 
In other words, they are inseparable, if one may restore the word 
to its full meaning. In Le Soulier de Satin the dying Jesuit refers to 
the ‘imperishable kinship’ which exists between the ‘essences’ of 
Rodrigue and Prouhéze.* When Prouhéze tells her Guardian 
Angel that she cannot conceive existence except in terms of 
Rodrigue, the angel seems to acknowledge the rightness of this 
view, asking how Prouhéze could exist otherwise than for 
Rodrigue, since she exists through him. In other words, which the 
angel employs, in /zm is her necessity.* This necessary Prouhéze is 
of course not the perishable creature of flesh and blood, but the 
Prouhéze the angels see, the child of God, the eternal Prouhéze. 
And the Rodrigue for whom the eternal Prouhéze exists is, natur- 
ally, not the Rodrigue of flesh and blood, but the eternal Rodrigue, 
the child of God. It is on the highest of levels that Claudel makes 
his lovers indispensable to one another, but they do appear as 
indispensable. If they are ‘made for one another’, they are pre- 
destined lovers. God has made them for one another, but in 
eternity. It would appear to be the elevation to the level of eternity 
of a conception of lovers as ‘fated’, ‘predestined’, whose attraction 
is ‘irresistible’, a conception widely current in romantic literature. 
It would seem difficult to accord this view with a belief in man’s 
free will. If one believe that man has a free choice, there can 
surely be no woman with whom either his earthly life or his 
eternal destiny 1s indissolubly linked. 

1 J’ Annonce faite a Marie (Paris, NRF, 1919, p. 155). Mara: ‘Qu’est-ce que cela veut 
dire? Ses yeux étaient noirs, Et maintenant ils sont devenus bleus comme les tiens.’ 

2 Partage de Midi, p. 133. ‘Mais tu n’as pas le droit! tu n’as pas le droit! tu n’es pas seule ! 

3 Vol. I, p. 21. ‘Remplissez ces amants d’un tel désir qu’il implique a Vexclusion de leir 


présence dans le hasard journalier 
L’integrité primitive et leur essence méme telle que Dieu les a congus autre fois dans un 


rapport inextingutble’. 


4 Vol. II, pp. 67-68. ‘C'est en lui que tu états nécessatre.’ 
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In his effort to bring the love of God within the reach of the 
man whose love is centred in a woman, Claudel causes the man 
and the woman to see one another as they really are, the creature, 
that is, that God created—a possibility which seems to me, in any 
case, outside man’s capacity. Heaven is desired by Claudel’s lovers, 
not for the enjoyment of the beatific vision, but for the enjoyment 
of the society of the eternal beloved. One may be forgiven for see- 
ing in this conception of eternal relationships a solution of the 
‘eternal triangle’ in favour of the lover in heaven. It is as if Claudel 
has secured for the lovers an eternal instead of a temporal satis- 
faction. It is indeed the view of Camille in Le Soulter de Satin, who 
tells his wife that she has renounced her lover in this world in 
order to possess him even better in the next.’ In the conclusion of 
this play Claudel has sought to remove this unfortunate impres- 
sion. It is implied that Prouhéze does wholly renounce her lover. 
She asks Rodrigue to release her from her promise, her promise of 
herself to her lover, a promise which he describes as indissoluble 
and such that death will not end it.2 What Prouhéze will be for 
him will be a guiding star.* It is not at all certain that Rodrigue 
sees beyond the guiding star. If, however, we turn to the earlier 
plays we see in them no suggestion of renunciation, no clear affir- 
mation that eternity implies more than the reunion of the lovers. 
They will, it is true, have become themselves, they will enjoy one 
another in their proper and heavenly perfection, God is not, of 
course, absent from this envisaged eternity, but the emphasis is all 
the time on the society of the lovers. It is their sharing of the 
beatific vision which receives more prominence than the beatific 
vision itself. 

One knows that Claudel’s charitable intention is to make the 
attainment of heaven not to seem too difficult for those strongly 
attached to another human being, but one wonders whether he is 
justified in allowing the ultimate end to appear so confused. When 
Violaine explains to Jacques that what he will see ‘on the other 
side’ will be herself,* she does not make the distinction between 


1Vol. II, p. 95. Dona Prouhéze: ‘Lut-méme, n’ai-je pas renoncé a lui en ce monde?’ 
Don Camille : ‘Afin de mieux dans l'autre le posséder.’ 

2 Vol. II, p. 120. ‘Cette promesse entre ton Gme et la mienne par qui le temps un moment a 
été interrompu. .. . 

Elle est telle que la mort aucunement 

Envers moi n'est propre a ten libérer, 

Et que si tu ne la tiens pas mon ame au fond de l’Enfer pour I’ éternité t’accusera devant le 
tréne de Dieu.’ 

3 Vol. II, p. 69. L’A nge gardien : Et mot je ferai de toi une étoile. . . . Conductrice.’ 

4 J” Annonce faite a Marie, p. 175. Violaine: ‘Et alors quand ce sera ton tour et que tu 
verras la grande porte craquer et remuer, c’est moi de l'autre cété qui suis apres.’ 
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herself and God abundantly clear. Jacques will continue to lead 
his unhappy life with the wretched Mara, possessing, no doubt, in 
his soul the image of the saintly Violaine and that image will quite 
possibly have considerable effect on his soul. But whatever per- 
fection Violaine attained at her death she is not God. If we study 
the conclusion of Partage de Midi, it is seen that the eternity that 
Ysé most clearly envisages is eternity with Mesa.! The conclusion 
of Le Pére humilié is more ambiguous even than any. Orian has 
died on the battlefield. Before leaving for the front he sinned with 
Pensée and a child was conceived. So far as we know, he died in 
mortal sin. Yet he is with God. Orso says so quite plainly.? 
Pensée will live with her nominal husband until such time as she 
can join her lover in heaven. 

The problem of eternal relationships is obviously one about 
which no one can be categorical. All that we know is that if by 
God’s grace we merit heaven, we shall enjoy the vision of God in 
company with all those who are in heaven, including no doubt 
those whom we loved on earth. More than that, it seems to me, we 
cannot presuppose. But it does not seem an acceptable view to 
imply that certain lovers who have had an inner conviction that 
God has made them especially for one another and whose love has 
had no other sanction will have a special relationship in eternity, 
from which celestial intimacy the married partners will presum- 
ably be excluded. Hope of reunion with those we love is a desire 
deep in mankind. But it does not seem a desirable practice to 
dangle as a bait for the desire of heaven the presence of one person 
with whom our relationship is made to appear as exclusive, while 
the bonds of the sacrament of marriage completely disappear, 
entirely without validity in eternity. The problem is a difficult one 
and one must avoid assertions that are too definite. Claudel leaves 
his lovers on the threshold of heaven, but he leaves them confident 
in the belief of a shared eternity where the factor that seems most 
to matter is their continued association. 

Such are, as it seems to me, the disquieting factors which 
appear in Claudel’s presentation of human and divine love. He 
has faced the fact of illicit love with courage and has sought with 
charity and genius to transform it into divine love, without making 


1P. 147. Ysé: ‘Plus rien que l'amour a jamais, plus rien que U’ éternité avec toi!’ She is, of 


course, speaking to Mesa. 
2 Pp. 181-2. Pensée speaks of the bond between her soul and Orian’s, wherever 
his soul may be. Orso replies: ‘Za sienne est avec Dieu. Ce Dieu quil aimait comme un 


sauvage et non pas comme un saint, il l’a conquis. . . .” 
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the transformation appear too harsh for the frailty of man. Men 
of deep religious conviction and feeling have known the force of 
an attraction which has come to them in later life, long after they 
were married. One thinks of Fogazzaro and Péguy. In neither 
case was their domestic life disrupted. If we believe that nothing 
happens that does not have a meaning for us, we shall attempt to 
see what meaning there is in an event of this sort. One must, how- 
ever beware of believing that such a love is an ineluctable destiny. 
As I have said, there can be no predestined lovers, since man has 
a free choice. It is a source of anguish and a tragedy, no doubt, 
when love arises between people separated by the sacrament of 
marriage, but it does not appear to be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to subordinate everything to that love and make it the prime 
agent in a heavenly ascent. 

The desire to reconcile all things in God, to bring them all to 
Him, is one of the worthiest of desires, but it is as well to maintain 
certain-clear distinctions. I do not think that the conception of 
love popularized by the Provengal poets and so many writers 
since their time and especially in the nineteenth century, can 
satisfactorily be brought within a Christian conception of life. 
The dangers of confusion must be stressed. Whatever good there 
is in a love that is adulterous, the prudent moralist will not wish 
the fact that that love is adulterous to be forgotten. Whatever per- 
fection a man or a woman attains on earth, he or she remains a 
human creature. God, however much He may be revealed 
through them, is still a Person and He is not to be identified with 
any of His saints. 

Claudel’s drama is a magnificent poetic achievement and a 
work that may truly be said to be of love. The special circum- 
stances that he has invented and the unusual lovers that he has 
created should not deceive us into thinking that they have a 
general validity. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


By Jacgues MADAULE! 


there are some points on which I disagree with Mr. Ernest 

Beaumont, I am none the less grateful for his courage and 
honesty in tackling an aspect of Claudel’s work that is one of the 
most important and also the most difficult. One can hardly expect 
a poet, as he remarks very rightly, to express himself with the strict 
precision of a theologian, nor are Claudel’s characters so much 
models to imitate as creatures of flesh and blood, subject to our 
own frailties, whose example may support and even encourage, 


but certainly not guide us. 
But there is one side of the question, and it is of capital import- 


| HAVE read the foregoing article with very. great interest. If 


ance, that strangely enough he seems to have missed. He speaks of 
Claudel’s lovers as if their love were always shared. This is, of 


course, the case with Mesa and Ysé, though even here there are 
several qualifications one might make; nor is it evident, I think, 
that Ysé at the beginning of the play was in love with Mesa. She is 
violently troubled and perturbed by the love she inspires ; but she 
had formerly loved her husband de Ciz, and the man she likes 
now, the man she might have married and in company with 
whom she would try to remake her life, is Amalric. It is only at the 
approach of death, when all retreat is cut off, that she fully accepts 
Mesa. Are we to say, then, that it was by her own deliberate will 
she returned to Mesa? I should say yes ; but it must also be noticed 
that Ysé was then in a strange hypnotic condition, so that her ‘soul 
half-unsheathed’ overcame the reluctant aversions of the flesh. 
In contrast to this, the love that unites Pensée to Orian, or 
Rodrigue to Prouhéze, is really a mutual love, one impossible to 
restrain or resist. But what are Pensée’s feelings for Orso, so like 
Orian that it is as much as we can do to distinguish them—this 
Orso who can be clearly revealed to Pensée herself only through 
the exclusive love she feels for Orian? As for the case of Prouhéze: 
to say nothing of Don Pélage, her first husband, who really seems 
to have loved her without being loved in return, what are we to 


1 Author of Le Genie de Paul Claudel (1933) and Le Drame de Paul Claudel (1935), 
Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, and editor of Le Thédtre de Paul Claudel, 2 vols., Bibliothéque 


de la Pléiade, Gallimand. 
Vol. 225. No. 451 D 
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say of Camille, who had desired her for years and was to end by 
marrying her? He declares, in his final scene with her: 


Die, then, by the Christ you stifle in you, whose terrible cry it is 
that calls me, the Christ you will not give me! ... Prouhéze, it is you 
I trust in. I am dying of thirst, Prouhéze! Stop being a woman and 
let me see in your face, at last, the God you are powerless to keep in 
you, and in the depths of your heart let me reach those waters God 
made you to contain !! 


Prouhéze is no less necessary to Camille than to Rodrigue, and the 
problem is to know why, and how far, this necessity is not mutual. 

There is some mutual necessity, as Mr. Ernest Beaumont 
rightly perceives, between all the characters of Claudel’s plays. 
But love can be said to be shared only when the necessity is recog- 
nized by both parties. One or the other of them may not recognize 
it, and this is what happens as often as not. Here, I think—and it is 
where I differ from Mr. Beaumont—we have a point of funda- 
mental importance in the Claudelian theatre, and I believe it is by 
looking in this direction that we shall succeed in modifying, to 
some extent, Mr. Beaumont’s conclusions. 

Lala, in La Ville, is a somewhat ominous character. Even more 
than the Princess in Téte d’Or (a slightly vague figure), she 1s 
Woman with a capital letter, before any particular experience 
allows the poet a closer approach to her. Lambert de Besme is in 
love with Lala; she, for her part, is not in love with him but pre- 
fers Coeuvre. Whereupon Lambert gives up politics, and this de- 
sertion of his is not unconnected with the fate of the city. In the 
first version of La Jeune Fille Violaine, we see Violaine repulsing the 
love of her cousin Baube and throwing him into the arms of Lidine. 
‘No, no, no,’ says Violaine, and Baube is so delighted to hear her 
say it that at the beginning of the play he is wanting to have it re- 
peated for the last time. In the second version, in which Pierre de 
Craon appears, the drama gains in depth. Violaine is in love with 
Jacques Hury, not with Pierre. Yet there is a secret bond between 
them: it is deeper, in one sense, than that between Violaine and 
her parents, or between her and the man whose wife she will 
shortly become in the eyes of God. 


There is an old play, Violaine [says Pierre de Craon], about a 
brother and sister, parted for years, whom the decrees of fate bring 


1 Le Soulier de Satin, Troisiéme journée. sc. x tn fine. 
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together once again; and we see them recognize one another. But I 
have signs to show more reliable than a lock of hair or a footprint 
in the moist earth; and of you I ask no tokens at all. 


In saying good-bye to Violaine, Pierre, who was to appear in 
L’ Annonce as a builder of cathedrals, is obviously renouncing the 
love of woman in this world, but in such a way that Violaine dis- 
covers she is doubly bound: to Jacques Hury, through the irra- 
tional preference of the flesh, but also to Pierre de Craon, by the 
spiritual vocation they have in common. Jacques could never have 
married Violaine unless he had been able to respect this mysterious 
attachment in her. In L’Annonce the issue becomes very much 
clearer, because Pierre has contracted leprosy for unlawfully lay- 
ing hands on Violaine. The very night she gave him that fatal 
kiss, by which she took the leprosy herself and killed the faith of 
her betrothed, she told Pierre too, with girlish mischief, that she 
was not for him either. So it may well seem Claudel’s conception 
of love is rather more subtle than Mr. Beaumont suggests. Such 
love, of course, may take the form of the attachment, that exclu- 
sive preference of body and soul, which we see in the lovers in Le 
Pére Humilté or in Le Soulier de Satin. But it may also be a love that 
brings misery to both parties, for all men are not made to find 
their happiness in the arms of a woman, nor all women to find 
theirs in the arms of a man. Violaine and Pierre de Craon are both 
of this kind, and each in turn has to accept this vocation of sacri- 
fice—strictly, of course, the highest vocation of all. 

In all this, 1 am willing to agree with Mr. Beaumont, Christian 
marriage would seem to come off rather badly. But why? Because 
the exclusive preference that two human beings entertain one for 
another is itself an unlawful preference and one that no sacrament 
can avail to hallow. If such love as this were fully to develop in 
marriage, androgyny would be restored: we should have redis- 
covered our primitive integrity, the laws of the abyss would be 
shattered and the angel at the gates of Eden would no longer have 
his flaming sword. It is this, like the sword of King Mark in the 
Celtic legend, that parts Mesa from Ysé (even though the char- 
acter of Mesa owes much to that of Pierre de Cracn) : it is this that 
parts Pensée from Orian and Prouhéze from Rodrigue, so that 
they can possess one another only in adultery and fornication. 

Therefore if Claudel seems to have exalted the status of passion- 
ate love it is only, I think, to condemn it the more. The thing that 
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sin can never satisfy is the love of the impossible, that reaching out 
towards the farther shore. Love between husband and wife is not 
forgotten by Claudel, but this is a different sort of love. It is that 
of Anne Vercors for Elizabeth; or again that of Marthe for Louis 
Laine in L’Echange. As for Musique and the King of Naples, my 
opinion of their case would be rather different from Mr. Beau- 
mont’s. Their love, I believe, was no less impassioned than that of 
Rodrigue and Prouhéze; but they were at another level, one at 
which the original stain seems virtually obliterated. ‘There is some- 
thing fantastic and unreal in all their story, and Claudel has been 
at pains to stress this more than once. They seem to belong to that 
‘paradise of the Idea’ which Claudel was to adumbrate in Le Livre 
de Christophe Colomb. 

Mr. Beaumont ends by saying, what is very true, that Claudel’s 
lovers have no general validity. But the reason is that their love is 
outside the law which is that of the marriage sacrament. No 
creature has any right to be loved in such a way; a love like this 
can never be legitimate; if it exists none the less, it is only to lead 
us, for want of satisfaction, to that divine love of which it is the 
figure. As for the idea that, for lovers such as these, paradise itself 
could never be any more than the final realization of their union, 
we have no right, I think, to attribute to Claudel an opinion that, 
after all, is primarily that of his characters. He has tried, no doubt, 
to imagine these mystic nuptials. But they are those of the soul 
with its God, as is perfectly clear from this passage in L’ Art 
Poetique, with which I take leave to conclude: 


Amid the bitterness of this human life, the keenest delights our 
nature can know are those experienced when two bodies unite to 
create a soul. Alas, they are but the lowly image of that other 
embrace of substance by substance, when the soul, learning its true 
name and the end ordained for it, answers its summons to surrender 
and so, by turns, aspires and expires. There is the continuing of our 
heart’s desire; there is the word incommunicable, the act achieved 
in heaven to come! All carnal possession, in span and duration, 
must ever be imperfect: and what are its ecstasies compared with 
those other and infinitely richer nuptials? Ah, God, thou hast re- 
vealed hard things to us, thou hast slaked us with the wine of repent- 
ance! What rape of empire, what ruthless possession of a woman’s 
body, can be compared with the grip of our soul on God, like the 
limestone on sand; and what death—our most priceless patrimony 
of all—permits us at last so perfect a sacrifice, so generous a recom- 
pense, so loving a gift from child to Father. 


1 Art poetique, pp. 181-182. 





THE PLACE OF SCIENCE 
AS A COHESIVE FORCE IN 
MODERN SOCIETY | 


By C. A. COULSON, F.R.S.! 


is in a disintegrating state, and that its restoration to wholeness 

requires at the very least the acceptance on a wide scale of some 
dominant cohesive belief. Such an ideology, if sufficiently central, 
might serve not only to stay the process of disintegration, but 
equally to be the foundation of some New Order of Society. It is 
this conviction which has sanctioned and inspired the various 
ideologies and revolutions of the last fifty years: the world-wide 
character of the unrest that they feed upon bears witness to the 
serious nature of man’s present predicament. If we reject—as 
surely most of us in the West must reject—the totalitarian solution, 
whether that be interpreted as Communism, or Fascism, or ex- 
treme Capitalism, it behoves us to search out some alternative way 
of thought, which shall be deep enough to command the thinking 
consent of the few no less than the unthinking and largely emo- 
tional consent of the many. 

There is an increasing number among us who sincerely believe 
that in the Christian faith there is to be found a sufficient dynamic 
of this kind. But it is equally certain that there is no reasonable 
hope of its present acceptance: in many respects Christians are 
not ready for the intellectual problems of a mechanized twentieth- 
century civilization, and may stand in need of some adaptation to 
their world before they can attach the loyalty of ordinary people 
to the Church. Literature, ‘culture’ and the arts are too restricted 
in their appeal to the non-intellectual; nationalism, or any other 
return to the ways of the past (such as Gandhi’s cult of the loom 
in India), does violence to the mind of the intellectual. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there has grown up a feeling that it is 

i! Professor of Theoretical Physics, King’s College, London. 
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[is is generally agreed that the community in which we now live 
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Science which must be made the buttress against disintegration, 
and the centre-pin of man’s restoration. By science I do not here 
mean that fairy-tale fantasy world of H. G. Wells and others like 
him, which is content to tickle our imagination and lull us to a 
blind optimism that all our problems will be solved for us by the 
great experts to whom we accord the dignity of High Priests in the 
new order; nor do I mean the empiricism and opportunism of 
modern technology: but I do mean that within science there may 
be found such conceptions of man’s place in the whole economy of 
life, such standards of conduct and behaviour, such success in 
understanding the world around us and its historical develop- 
ment, such power to create and to destroy, that, if it were suffi- 
ciently exhibited and made plain, it would not only command the 
instinctive consent of all except a few cranks, but also it would be 
seen to be big enough to provide a sufficient basis on which the life 
of man could be built. That, at least, is the feeling, widely experi- 
enced, which we must attempt to assess. 

Part of the difficulty in such a task is that scientists themselves 
are not yet fully agreed on the significance of their own work and 
the tradition they sustain. Here are two examples to show the 
difference in outlook that they possess: Professor Polanyi opens his 
Riddell Lectures (1946), ‘Science, Faith and Society’, with the 
words: 


I shall re-examine here the suppositions underlying our belief in 
science, and propose to show that they are more extensive than is 
usually thought. They will appear to co-extend with the entire 
spiritual foundations of man and to go to the very root of his social 
existence. Hence, I will urge, our belief in science should be re- 
garded as a token of much wider convictions. 


This view would appear to agree well with the remarks of no 
less a historian than the present Master of Trinity, when he said 
that “There was too little about science in our histories, since 
science has been the chief factor in human affairs, and particu- 
larly English affairs, in the last two hundred years.’ But it does not 
agree with the words of Professor Oliphant, the nuclear physicist, 
who, shortly before leaving this country for Australia a few months 
ago, said in a broadcast that ‘our civilization is founded on tech- 
nology’, thereby removing from its scope any spiritual or cultural 
content. A similar confusion is found among those who argue that 
the world needs more science, in contrast with those who urge a 
moratorium on further research, lest we find ourselves in the grip 
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of amoral forces that we can no longer control. I hope to show that 
neither of these views is sufficient, and that the situation cannot be 
dealt with so naively. It is only by a deeper understanding and 
acceptance of the true nature and function of science that it can 
serve as a cohesive force in modern society. Such understanding 
appears at present much more common among historians and 
philosophers than scientists. ‘This is a peculiar, and not altogether 
happy, state of affairs, since science can never take any dominant 
part in the spiritual and cultural life of the community until those 
who actually make science accept their share 1n the responsibilities 
that accompany it. I have already quoted from the author of 
English Social History. But I could equally well have quoted from 
Butterfield: ‘the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century 
is the outstanding landmarkin European history, outshining every- 
thing since the rise of Christianity, and reducing the Renaissance 
and the Reformation to the rank of mere episodes, mere internal dis- 
placements within the system of Mediaeval Christendom’. Words 
to the same effect have been used by Professor Hodges of Reading, 
and many others. 

This scientific revolution of the seventeenth century was indeed 
the cradle of the modern scientific movement. Its revolutionary 
character may easily be recognized from the fact that in that 
century there occurred the development of logarithms, without 
which accurate calculations of any magnitude were prohibitively 
long; the theory of gravitation, the foundation of the Royal 
Society, without which no sufficient dissemination of knowledge 
was practicable ; the emergence at the hands of people like Napier, 
Newton,. Boyle, Ray and Hutton, in Britain, of physics, chemis- 
try, botany, zoology and geology as distinct disciplines. At the 
turn of the century Newton and Leibnitz devised the calculus, and 
opened up an astonishingly fertile technique. Telescopes made cos- 
mology into a living subject, largely freed from its deadweight of 
metaphysical speculation ; and microscopes were beginning to show 
something of the wonders concealed even in a single drop of water. 

All this gave to scientists a sense of excitement—an emotion 
which is still one of its strongest holds upon the young student and 
research worker. There grew up the conviction that there is some- 
thing worth looking for in the Natural World, and that such 
deeper understanding was worth while for its own sake, inde- 
pendent both of its possible utility value and of any metaphysical 
scheme with which in earlier times it had been so inextricably 
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mixed. This is the significance of Newton’s famous hypotheses non 
fingo. This is not to say that they all consciously recognized these 
convictions. Part of the strength of the tradition thus established 
lay in the non-existence of any Society for the Social Function of 
Science! Nor did they always describe them adequately. Nothing 
could be more inadequate than Newton’s own description of him- 
self, at the end of his life, as ‘picking up pebbles on the beach’ of 
knowledge. For in that liaison between experiment and theory, 
which was the most remarkable characteristic of the new science, 
there was a discipline, and an austerity, and a conviction that the 
world was knowable, much more serious and significant than any 
childish pebble-gathering. 

I have just said that the scientific movement was grounded on 
the liaison between theory and experiment. ‘This is still true to- 
day, but it requires elaboration: such elaboration will show in 
what way science incorporates other traditions. Without a recog- 
nition of these interpolations, we cannot possibly assess the potency 
of modern science. Let us think first of the experimental side of our 
subject; afterwards we can deal with the theoretical. The first 
comment that we are bound to make is that there is an extremely 
widespread misconception of the true réle of observation and ex- 
periment. Science, we are often told, depends on facts. Interpre- 
tations change, but facts remain: hard facts, with which no one 
can ‘monkey’. This is a false and limiting view, and for that 
reason it is dangerous. It is false because these so-called facts are 
not provided for us, like the pebbles on a beach. ‘They are sought 
for purposively, and with a definite aim in view. No one makes an 
experiment ‘at random’, or ‘just for the fun of the thing’, but be- 
cause of some more or less clear-cut idea, which has come to him, 
and in a definite hope to establish some conclusion. ‘The view is 
also limiting because ‘facts’ are of no interest, and by themselves 
have no value to science. Science, indeed, is what we make of the 
facts. It is a ‘fact’ that when Galileo dropped stones from the top 
of Pisa’s tower they took a certain definite time to reach the 
ground. It is ‘science’ when that fact is seen to be one example of 
the Universal law of gravitation. All this means that we cannot 
exclude a considerable personal element in science. This, as will 
appear later, is a most important consideration. 

We can see this particularly clearly if we ask the simple 
question: What is a fact in science? It is at once clear that the 
property of being ‘hard’ is almost the last characteristic that we 
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can correctly assign to many of these facts. Are there atoms? For 
we cannot touch them, or see them, or smell them. Is the age of 
the Universe three and a half thousand million years? For we 
cannot make measurements so far removed in time from the 
present. Are the distant nebulae really receding from us? For we 
cannot visit them to make direct measurement. Eddington 
brought this out very clearly when he examined the significance 
of an astronomer claiming as a fact that he has observed a new 
star. He has shown that such a statement has only got meaning, in 
any normal sense of that word, if one accepts certain theories of 
the nature of space and time, and of the bending of light by heavy 
bodies. This carries the ‘fact’ out of the world of pure observation 
into the world of personal judgement and of metaphysics. If it is 
true, as we believe, that the act of measuring anything, and par- 
ticularly very small things like atoms, so disturbs it that no two 
people can ever make the same ‘observation’ independently, then 
in the last resort all facts are private, personal facts whose only 
common property is that of being communicable to one another. 
It has recently been said that the only meaning left for scientific 
truth is that it is communicable. I believe this to be somewhat of 
an exaggeration, but at least this much 1s perfectly clear: the per- 
sonal element plays a large and significant rdle even in the 
experimental part of modern science. 

The same situation obtains in what we conventionally call the 
theoretical aspect of science. For science depends on the belief 
that ‘facts’ are correlatable; i.e. that they stand in relation to one 
another, and are coherent. As a result it is not true to say that the 
scientific method is purely empirical and inductive. Francis Bacon’s 
Novum Organum describes only the symptoms of the scientist at 
work: behind the symptoms, and giving meaning to all his 
activity, lies the conviction that there is an ‘order and constancy 
in Nature’. This cannot be proved, but without it the patient 
effort of the scientist is only so much incoherent nonsense. Thus 
science, in order to have a meaning, has to inherit convictions of 
an ultimately metaphysical kind, which lie outside what is popu- 
larly called science. No one has put this more finely than White- 
head, in his Science and the Modern World: 


I do not think, however, that I have even yet brought out the 
greatest contribution of Mediaevalism to the formation of the 
Scientific movement. I mean the inexpugnable belief that every 
detailed occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents in a per- 
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fectly definite manner exemplifying general principles. Without 
this belief the incredible labours of scientists would be without 
hope. It is this instinctive conviction, vividly poised before the 
imagination, which is the motive power of research—that there is a 
secret, a secret which can be revealed. How has this conviction 
been so vividly implanted in the European mind? When we com- 
pare this tone of thought in Europe with the attitude of other civili- 
zations when left to themselves, there seems but one source for its 
origin. It must come from the mediaeval insistence on the ration- 
ality of God, conceived as with the personal energy of Jehovah and 
with the rationality of a Greek philosopher. Every detail was super- 
vised and ordered: the search into nature could only result in the 
vindication of the faith in rationality. 


So also William ‘Temple: 


It may be too much to argue, as some students of the subject 
have done, that science is a fruit of Christianity, but it may safely be 
asserted that it can never spontaneously grow up in regions where 
the ruling principle of the Universe is believed to be either capricious 
or hostile. 


A recognition of this personal element leads us on to the next 
step. This is the admission that there is no ultimate and final proof 


of any scientific theory that may be proposed. ‘There may be what 
appears to be disproof, as when a clear prediction is not found to 
be fulfilled. But proof there cannot be since we can never be sure 
that no other alternative theory might not lead to the same con- 
clusion. How then does a scientist assess the validity of his theories? 
What judgement does he bring to bear? What considerations does 
he consider adequate in establishing a theory? The answer to 
these questions reveals again that the scientific movement is sus- 
tained by presuppositions and conventions which lie outside 
science. For example we can point to the universality of a law as 
evidence for its acceptance, and instance the law of gravitation as 
an illustration. Or we can show how, if a proposed scientific law 
is seen to fit into a pattern, it acquires authenticity. But this does 
not exhaust our answer. Why is it that we have an instinctive 
feeling that scientific laws ought to be simple? Why do we assert 
so insistently the absolute necessity of Occam’s razor? Why do we 
respond to something in our science that cannot be described 
otherwise than as beauty? Crowds of examples can be adduced to 
show that in fact all these influences are allowed to work upon us. 
Thus Clerk Maxwell, to whom we owe the systematization of 
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electricity and magnetism, had on one occasion verified a certain 
law (Ohm’s law) to one part in 10!*. This gave rise to his famous 


comment: 


It is seldom, if ever, that so searching a test has been applied to 
a law which was originally established by experiment, and which 
must still be considered as a purely empirical law, as it has not 
hitherto been deduced from the fundamental principles of dynam- 
ics. But the mode in which it has borne this test not only warrants 
our entire reliance in its accuracy . . . but encourages us to be- 
lieve that the simplicity of an empirical law may be an argument 
for its exactness. 


In a public lecture at Oxford, Einstein had said that ‘our ex- 
perience up to date justifies us in feeling that in nature is actual- 
ized the idea of mathematical simplicity’. It is not surprising that 
despite long discussions with Whitehead, he was unwilling to 
abandon his theory of relativity, ‘against which neither logical nor 
experimental reasons could be cited, nor considerations of sim- 
plicity and beauty’. 

Such considerations exert an inner compulsion on the scien- 
tist, almost as if they had a life and power of their own, which 
kept on interfering with the strictly logical thinking of the scientist, 
and acted as a regulator of his judgement. Listen to Professor 
Dirac, the professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, and one of 
those chiefly responsible for the development of Quantum Theory. 
At the beginning of a series of lectures (1943) at Dublin he said, 
speaking of the theory he was about to expound: ‘the scheme, to 
be acceptable, must be neat and beautiful’. ‘The use of that word 
‘acceptable’ makes it perfectly plain that in its ultimate basis, 
scientific thought is regulated by other factors. Sir Cyril Hinshel- 
wood of Oxford was quite right when, two or three years ago, at 
the Centenary celebrations of the Chemical Society, he described 
chemistry as ‘that most excellent child of intellect and art’. 

if we are once prepared to admit the existence of influences of 
this kind, the way becomes clear for their recognition in many 
other ways. Suppose that a scientist stops for a moment and asks 
himself why he is interested in his own particular field of study? 
Why is he a physicist, or a chemist, or a psychologist? Why does 
he consider certain methods suitable for dealing with certain 
problems, and other methods unsuitable? How does he choose the 
special research problem on which he will lavish his available 
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energy in so reckless and spendthrift a manner? Surely it is be- 
cause he is inspired by some outside and wider influence, some 
tradition to which he is partly a servant. It is for reasons like these 
that we can properly speak of ‘the scientific movement’, for in 
creater or less degree we are all subject to it. It is a tradition, 
embodying the ethos, the standards, the convictions of our pre- 
decessors ; it takes us up and encompasses our work to such a de- 
sree that very rarely indeed in Western science is there found any 
nonconformist: yet it grows and develops because, being incar- 
nated in human minds and human activity, it not only affects but 
is affected. There is not one of us but, in some measure, sustains 
and develops this tradition. Kepler could be moved to an ecstasy 
of delight at the thought that the five regular solids could be 
fitted into the heavenly spheres described by the six then-known 
planets in such a way that each solid circumscribed the next inner 
sphere and itself was inscribed to the next outer: and in this he 
was expressing the geometrical sense of form that characterized 
the greater part of early science, from Plato onwards. But he him- 
self was one of the first to modify that geometrical conception of 
the universe, with the result that now, although we still think 
geometrically in most discussions of cosmology, we do not accept 
that too simple metaphysic. So the tradition was at the same time 
maintained and modified—that is to say, it was alive, and there- 
fore it grew and developed. Anyone who doubts the existence to- 
day of this geometrical way of thought might ponder these words 
written In 1950 in a research paper by a leading geometer and a 
leading cosmologist: ‘It follows that some irregularity in the dis- 
tribution of the extra-gallactic nebulae is almost certainly geo- 
metrically inevitable.’ 

But all this takes place not in the mathematical form of thought 
only, but in the moral and ethical forms, no less. Our Western 
scientific tradition has been founded and has matured on certain 
basic convictions of this type. Polanyi has developed this theme at 
some length: I shall content myself with a brief indication of the 
argument. We believe that there 1s a truth, and that this truth is 
accessible to all people: we know what is good or bad science, 
whether it be in experiment or theory; we adopt towards our 
publication the highest conceivable standards of integrity and 


' The greater part of this paragraph is taken from a paper, ‘Atomic energy: the 
moral issue,’ which I read a few weeks ago to an international conference on the bio- 
logical hazards of atomic energy. 
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judgement, and we expect the same of others. Any falling short of 
that code is regarded with the utmost seriousness. It is not only the 
young doctor, who from the first moment that he subscribes to the 
Hippocratic oath, accepts some measure of responsibility for the 
welfare of all men everywhere, it is equally that those who are not 
medicals, but physicists, chemists, or biologists claim to take re- 
sponsibility both for the truth of what they publish and for the 
whole of their consequences, so far as they can be foreseen. We 
demand the right, as scientists, so far as the life of the community 
permits, to decide in what fields of work we shall study, and freely 
to consult others working in similar fields. It is being true to the 
genius of the scientific tradition which we sustain that we protest 
against being made the instruments of anyone else’s policy. In 
words used in a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
of Chicago, we know that ‘the degradation of the position of the 
scientist as an independent worker and thinker to that of a morally 
irresponsible stooge in a science factory’ is ruinous both to the 
morale of the scientist and the quality of his scientific output. 
Patience, humility, fair-mindedness, integrity, co-operation, these 
are the hallmarks of our tradition. And they force me to the con- 
clusion that this tradition is ultimately based on, and derives its 
final sanction from, moral convictions which are often unrecog- 
nized, but none the less imperative. 

Considerations of this kind lead us into troubled waters. For 
in the first place they show us that in a very real sense the scientist 
is the child of his age—or, at least, the child of some preceding 
age, many of whose deepest convictions he inherits and expresses. 
I have already referred to Kepler and his interpretation of the 
motion of the planets. But there are plenty of other examples that 
could be found today, and particularly in the social sciences? 
There was an interesting account, earlier this year in the Listener, 
of a book, Male and Female, by Margaret Mead describing the 
American sex attitude. The reviewer referred to an appendix 
where Dr. Mead discussed the function of the social scientist. 
Then, very wisely as it seems to me, he added: “The author faces 
these problems, but she does not solve them. The social scientist is, 
after all, a product of the society to which he or she belongs, and 
one asks whether Dr. Mead is not herself a symptom of a changing 
attitude towards the problems with which she deals.’ 

The next thought is even more disturbing: if, in the final 
analysis, it is not so much science as scientists who express in their 
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work some anterior tradition, may it not be that there are two or 
more sciences? They might conceivably embody two or more dis- 
tinct traditions, and consequently stand in an incommensurable 
relationship with one another. 

This is to me the most serious of all the issues that I have 
mentioned. For there seems to me to be real evidence of such a 
plurality. I shall not, I hope, cause any offence when I say that all 
of us in Britain, who are called upon to discuss, or comment upon, 
the scientific work of countries in the Middle East, are painfully 
aware of a difference in standards and outlook which must be the 
concrete expression of a fundamental difference in tradition. We 
are not infrequently nonplussed, and confused by it: and this not 
because we cannot understand it technically (this is usually quite 
easy), but because it comes to us as from another world. Although 
its tools may be the same as our own, it 1s sometimes as foreign to 
our thought as are the pages of Aristotle or Descartes. 

It is hard not to press this inquiry further, and ask whether 
there is any chance that the cultural gulf between East and West 
could be bridged by science. Is the science on the other side of the 
iron curtain sufficiently similar to our own? I cannot say, though 
quite evidently, as the episode of Lysenko shows, there is a con- 
fusion of tradition in Russia, and perhaps no definite answer can 
yet be given to this question. Yet there are disquieting signs: I am 
told for example—though I have been unable to verify this—that 
Dirac’s book on the Quantum Theory has been translated into 
Russian, and that no less than a hundred thousand copies have 
been sold. Now this book is a particularly difficult one, requiring 
for its understanding a considerable facility with abstract mathe- 
matical thought. It is entirely fantastic that so many people in 
Russia should be able to make their passage smoothly through 
these pages. If my information is correct, then it can only be that 
this book is being treated as an extra chapter of the Book of the 
Revelation. In such an eventuality—strengthened in my own 
mind by the relatively unquestioning and uncritical obedience 
that seems to be made both to the Older Testaments of Marx and 
Engels and to the Newer ‘Testaments of the Moscow Praesidium 
—there are already two sciences, and the gulf between East and 
West is unbridgable by this means. 

In some respects this is the crucial issue. For so long as there 
are two sciences, science can never represent that unifying influ- 
ence whose need we all admit. I believe that within the Western 
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tradition this cohesive effect is just possible; but a prerequisite is 
that scientists in increasing numbers should think more of the tra- 
dition that they inherit, and of its relation with other great move- 
ments of the spirit. Then it would appear quite natural to speak 
of a scientific education as ‘a purifying influence’, and a ‘true 
humanism’—natural that a historian of science (George Sarton, 
The Life of Science, 1948) should write: 


It is true that most men of letters, and, I am sorry to add, not a 
few scientists, know science only by its material achievements, but 
ignore its spirit and see neither its internal beauty nor the beauty it 
extracts from the bosom of nature . . . a true humanist must know 
the life of science as he knows the life of art and the life of religion. 


If scientists would devote themselves to this type of reflection, 
it would not be long before they found themselves in that dis- 
tinguished company of men like Newton, Boyle, Ray and others, 
to whom the understanding of the world around them, and the 
creative imagination which sees in chaos the potentiality of form 
and beauty and order, was not simply an intellectual adventure, 
or a deep aesthetic experience: but rather it had become one facet 
of a belief in God, which transcended and illuminated each 
separate discipline. 

The strength of science would then lie in the fact that not only 
was it a humanity but a revelation, as St. Thomas regarded it, of 
the mind of God.? 


1 St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, II, 2: By considering what God has made we can— 
first of all—catch a glimpse of the divine wisdom which has in some measure impressed 
a certain likeness to itself upon them. .. . In the second place, such consideration leads 
to an admiration of God’s perfect excellence. . . . Thirdly, it inflames the human 
mind to love of God’s goodness. For whatever goodness or perfection is to be found dis- 
tributed among particular things is all united in Him who is the fount of all goodness. 
If therefore the goodness, beauty and charm of all things created can so gain men’s 
affection, the very fount of goodness, God Himself, when compared with these rivulets 
of goodness to be seen in His separate creatures, cannot but inflame our minds and 
draw them wholly to Himself. 

















MAINE DE BIRAN 


By HENRI GOUHIER? 


Bergerac on 29 November, 1766. He died in Paris on 20 July, 

1824. He belonged to a family of local ‘notables’. Gontiers 
may be found, from the fourteenth century, taking a prominent 
part in the administration of Périgord, the district now represented 
by the department of the Dordogne. A seventeenth-century Gon- 
tier took the name of Biran from a chateau that had come into his 
possession by marriage; another, of the eighteenth, called himself 
Sieur du Maine, after two small estates in the neighbourhood of Ber- 
gerac. But with all their ‘de Biran’ and ‘du Maine’, the Gontiers 
had never risen above the upper middle class; the philosopher 
himself was the first of them to be ennobled, and the title he re- 
ceived, from Louis X VIII, was only the most modest of all, that of 
Chevalier. 

After studying the ‘humanities’ at the College of Périgueux, 
Francois Pierre came to Paris, when he was nearly eighteen, and 
there joined the Royal Guard. It was the Marriage of Figaro period. 
The young soldier looked well in uniform ; his figure was good and 
he was not unaware of it. He had a pretty touch on the clavichord, 
could play the harp and also celebrate his loves in verse. 

But the Revolution made an end of this douceur de vie—as it was 
described by another native of Périgord, ‘Talleyrand. On 5 and 6 
October, 1789, Maine de Biran was defending the palace of Ver- 
sailles, where the Royal Family was in residence; a bullet is said to 
have grazed his arm. The grim years of the Terror were to follow 
after this; an ex-guardsman was bound to be an object of sus- 
picion. Maine de Biran therefore retired to a property in the 
country he had inherited from his mother, a seventeenth-century 
manor-house near Bergerac; Grateloup, it was called, from gratum 
lupis—‘favourite haunt of wolves’.? 


PHterserac o PIERRE GONTIER be BIRAN was born at 


1 Professor of Literature, University of Paris. 

* Unless the name is derived from the ironical exclamation: ‘Scratch wolf!’ 
(Gratte, loup.); cf. Albert de Biran, Maine de Biran dans le cadre de sa famille et de sa pro- 
vince, Bulletin de l’Association G. Budé, December 1949, p. 66. 
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May 1795... and Robespierre was dead. The period of vio- 
lence was not ended, but political suspects could now come into 
the open. A great-grandson and grandson of Mayors of Bergerac, 
Maine de Biran became ‘Administrator’ of the Department of the 
Dordogne; later, in April 1797, he was elected deputy to the 
Assembly of the Five Hundred. But it was not till the Empire that 
he attained a position of any security. From 1805 to 1812 he was 
Sub-Prefect of Bergerac, where the local records bear witness to his 
zeal and activity. He rebuilt bridges, saw to the draining of 
marshes and strenuously opposed the clearing of the forests. But 
his principal interest was in the schools, where he was an ardent 
supporter of Pestalozzi’s new methods in education. 

In 1812 he migrated from his native province to Paris. As a 
deputy in the Corps Legislatif, he showed considerable courage. He 
was one of that ‘commission of five’, in December 1813, which 
ventured to remonstrate with the Emperor, demanding a just 
peace under which France should be content with her natural 
frontiers. With the Restoration, he was to be deputy for Bergerac 
till his death in 1824. 

Maine de Biran’s opinions had always been liberal and moder- 
ate. He was opposed to feudalism, in 1789, and 1n favour of the new 
liberty ; in 1793 he was still in favour of liberty, but opposed to the 
tyranny of the revolutionaries. He accepted the Empire, as long as 
it meant a return to political order, but when the Emperor 
turned despot he opposed it. He was a supporter of the King, but 
against those royalists who were for restoring the régime that came 
to an end in 1789: the only time he lost his seat as deputy was in 
October 1816, when he was defeated by an extremist candidate of 
the right. 

Maine de Biran was no orator. Being naturally shy, he 
shrank from occupying the tribune of the Chamber: he even had 
recourse to asking a colleague to read a speech for him! Yet his 
moral influence was far from negligible. His recondite reports to 
the commissions on which he sat, and to the Council of State (to 
which he was admitted by the King in 1815), made him a political 
figure of practical importance. 

And so, viewed from without, the life of Maine de Biran was 
typical of a trusty servant of the State who, amid changing 
régimes and all the horrors of foreign and domestic wars, en- 
deavoured, as he might, to allay political passions and give to the 
new France an administration, in the first place, and afterwards a 
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system of parliamentary government. But this is only an external 
view of him. 
. * * 


‘Philosophy,’ Mr. Aldous Huxley observes, ‘is written for the 
most part in terms of the highest abstractions, the widest generali- 
zations. Rightly, I suppose, and properly. Nevertheless, it seems 
good, for a change, to consider some of its problems, not, so to 
speak, in the void, but within the framework of an actual exist- 
ence. And if that existence should be that of a man who was him- 
. self a philosopher, so much the better.’! Which is why Mr. Huxley 
devotes 150 pages to Maine de Biran. These are more than ‘varia- 
tions on a philosopher’; they are variations, also, on yesterday’s 
revolutions and those of tomorrow, on history and music and 
psychical research. Maine de Biran, all the same, is never wholly 
forgotten and Mr. Huxley contrives to make him live again, show- 
ing what history reveals behind the Sub-Prefect of Bergerac, the 
member of parliament and the councillor of State: a man in a 
philosopher and a philosopher in a man. 

When Maine de Biran died, his printed works amounted to 
very little: an academic thesis, published in 1802, Influence de 
Phabitude sur la faculté de penser, a little work of 120 pages; Examen 
des ‘Legons de philosophte? de M. Laromiguiéere (1817), and an article 
written for Michaud’s famous Buographie Universelle: Exposition de 
la doctrine philosophique de Leibniz. 

But, if Maine de Biran’s publications were few, his writings 
were voluminous. At his death he left thousands of (more or less 
legible) papers. It is impossible to imagine all these being pub- 
lished; most of them are now in the library of the Institute of 
France. The collection that began to appear in 1920, under the 
title Céuvres de Maine de Biran, contains neither his private corres- 
pondence nor his political writings, nor even the Journal Intime; 
much of his philosophical work is missing from it also, for the 
editor, Pierre Tisserand, omitted all he considered to be mere 
repetition.’ 

The three short works that Biran himself published correspond 


1 Themes and Variations, Chatto and Windus, 1950, p. 7. 

2 Ewvres de Maine de Biran, edited by Pierre Tisserand, Paris, Alcain, Vol. I, 1920- 
Vol. XII, 1939; the last two volumes were due in 1948. Journal Intime de Maine de 
Biran, edited by A. de Lavalette Monbrun, Paris, Plon, 2 vols., 1927 and 1931. An 
English translation of The Influence of Habit.on the Faculty of Thinking was published by 
M. I). Boehm in 1930. 
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to no more than a single large volume of the Tisserand edition. 
How is this to be explained? He was not one of those unhappy 
authors whose manuscrupts are always being rejected by the pub- 
lishers. Publishers were constantly signing contracts, but they 
waited in vain for his manuscrupts. Nor could he complain of a 
cold reception from his elders. He had plenty of encouragement. 
His first book, the Influence of Habit, received a prize from the Insti- 
tute; when he arrived in Paris, Destutt and Cabanis, the leaders of 
contemporary thought, were most friendly. Later, when deputy of 
Bergerac, he became the ruling spirit of a little group of philoso- 
phers that met in his rooms every Tuesday and included all the 
leaders of the ‘spiritualist’ revival. Here, among his intimate 
friends, were Degérando and Ampere, Royet-Collard (much under 
the influence of the Scotch school of philosophers), Guizot and the 
Swiss diplomat Stapfer, both of them Protestants and students of 
the ethical system of Kant. These gatherings made a lasting im- 
pression on Victor Cousin: ‘Maine de Biran,’ he once declared, 
‘was the leading French metaphysician of my day.’ 

If Biran failed to get his writings into print it was not owing to 
any unfavourable circumstances but rather to his own psycho- 
logical temperament. 

In the Journal Intime, an entry dated April 1818 reads as 
follows: ‘I am writing... it is a cross I have assumed myself and I 
bear it willingly, though I find it extremely heavy and repugnant 
. . . My work is no friend to me; on the contrary, it inspires me 
with a feeling of repulsion and habitual disgust, yet I can’t leave 
it alone or do anything else. . . A happy inspiration is what I am 
always waiting for, to help me make an end of it or carry it for- 
ward.’! Note, too, the disclosure, scribbled a few days later: ‘I 
have constantly a kind of veil over my eyes. Sometimes it lifts for a 
moment; then I see much, and all quite clearly; I want to push 
ahead, the goal seems almost won: after that, the veil descends 
once again and I find myself wandering blindly in the dark.” 

For Biran, meditation was a joy; writing, a torment. When he 
attempts to put what he is thinking on paper, he must be for ever 
scratching out and starting afresh, wheeling round the truth he 
feels to be so near yet always so elusive. 

But difficulties such as these hardly explain why he left his 
manuscripts in his desk. After all, he had known happy hours when 
words, as well as ideas, had been inspired. If his Penelope’s web 


1 Journal Intime, I1, go-91. 2 Ibid., 92. 
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had to be begun again every day, the reason was that he could 
never determine the exact pattern that he wished his coloured 
threads to depict. His philosophy, by its very nature, had to be 
constantly reborn, never completed. 

Maine de Brian was no professor of philosophy. For him, 
philosophy was not a trade, but a condition of his thinking. He 
needed philosophy in order to live; but his inner life never ceased 
to pose questions that prevented his putting a period to his 
philosophy. 

“Who can tell what concentrated thought may not achieve, and 
whether there is not a whole new interior world, only waiting to 
be discovered by a metaphysical Columbus?”! To be a Christopher 
Columbus of the universe of the mind—such was the ambition of 
Maine de Biran. His philosophy is a voyage of exploration ; we can 
hardly be surprised if the very zeal and fidelity of his search dis- 
closed, often enough, new motives for going forward. We are 
tempted to repeat, in his case, what Matthew Arnold said of 
Joubert, another product of Périgord, whose death occurred a few 
months before Biran’s: ‘By renouncing all ambition to be a great 
author... by making no compromise with words in spite of their 
difficulty, by being quite single-minded in his pursuit of perfec- 
tion, perhaps he is enabled to get closer to the truth of the objects 
of his study . . . than if he had composed a celebrated work.”* 


* * * 


At the roots of Maine de Biran’s philosophy there was first and 
foremost Maine de Biran. 

‘I have my little inner world,’ he wrote, “beneath all the ideas 
that float on the surface.’* And what does he discover in this ‘little 
inner world’? A being divided, ruled by contradiction. 

Tall and slight, neat in dress and prepossessing in looks, he was 
always desirous of pleasing; he would dine in town and entertain 
his friends most nights of the week. Yet he was never contented. 
When at Grateloup, he would be in Paris; in Paris, he would be at 
Grateloup ; he found himself mentally paralysed by his shyness ; he 
felt awkward and uncouth. He was a man of the world with the 
vocation of a hermit. 

There was worse than this. Maine de Biran was a contempla- 


1 Fournal Intime, 23 July, 1816, I, 253. 
* Essays in Criticism, Macmnillan, 1875, p. 332. 
3 Journal Intime, September 1815, I, 186. 
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tive. Yet none was more subject to the law so perfectly enunciated 
by Pascal: ‘We are full of things that cast us outside ourselves.’? 
He was not master of his own attention; his soul was enslaved, 
carried away helpless in a glittering whirlpool of images and 
impressions. 

‘I am a fluctuating being, changeable and inconstant.’? ‘I fade 
away in my daily dreams.’* I have a body (he would say) and 
through this body I am subject to the influence of an ever-chang- 
ing nature. A nervous system, ultra-sensitive, records even the 
faintest variations of atmosphere. The Journal Intime makes careful 
note of changes of temperature, of rain, wind, and storms, and the 
corresponding alterations of the interior landscape. The keen air 
of the spring benumbs him; the heat of summer is unsettling; 
autumn Is more propitious to meditation ; the soft humidity of the 
Parisian winter he finds enervating; dry cold tends to render the 
brain sluggish... . 

These are not the complaints of a man who is growing old: 
they are the impediments encountered by the youthful Biran, flee- 
ing from Paris and the Terror to take refuge at Grateloup; they 
are those, too, that at the age of twenty-eight turned his interests 
to philosophy. There are some minds, we notice, that are well 
enough content with a life beyond their control; they take an 
artist’s pleasure in the passing hours, each different from the rest. 
Thus did Rousseau, whose Révertes were eagerly read by Biran. 
But the ‘lonely walker’ of Grateloup refused to accept this inner 
slavery. How to become master of his will and attention? How to 
find unity and repose of soul? 

What can hide man from mutability 4 

This was the first problem that confronted Maine de Biran: it 
was the question to which he was returning all his life because the 
whole of his life was to clamour for an answer to it. 


* * * 


It took immediate shape in the project of a book: the only 
book, in fact, that he ever wanted to write. 

He owed the first idea of it to Rousseau. In the ninth book of 
his Confessions, Rousseau speaks of a work he would have entitled: 
La Morale Sensitive or Le Matérialisme du Sage. Careful observations 

1 Pensées, ed. Brunschvicg,\No. 4 2 Fournal, 5 May, 1815, I, 149. 
3 [bid., 5 and 6 November, 1818, II, 137. 


* Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, Aci III, Se. iii, 25. 
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of the self, he maintained, would reveal the precise cause of each of 
the changes to which the soul is subject ; if we could determine the 
rea! influence of climate and the seasons, of food, age, and so forth, 
on the organism, we could, in our turn, utilize this influence and 
put it to the service of morals, thus ‘controlling at their source 
those feelings by which we allow ourselves to be ruled’. 

It was the hope of realizing this intention of Jean-Jacques that 
turned the activity of Biran in two directions. 

On the one hand he took to collecting observations on himself 
that would supply him with material for his book. No task could 
have been more congenial. ‘I am naturally endowed,’ he re- 
marked, ‘with a gift for apperception, and I have the same quick 
feeling for what goes on within me that other people have for ex- 
ternal objects.’ He was, in fact, a virtuoso in the art of intro- 
spection. What a wealth of it there is in his notebooks and memor- 
anda, in the fleeting pages he covered with observations, collected 
by his editors into the Journal Intime! It was no ‘journal’ like those 
of distinguished contemporaries, expressly written for the book- 
sellers and the public. When Biran bemoans his wretchedness, he 
has never a suspicion that one day someone will read his com- 
plaint: his ‘journal’ is truly ‘intimate’. 

‘Maine de Biran’s Journal Intime is a document,’ writes Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, ‘almost unique in the history of philosophy’.* He 
has read it with the passionate curiosity of the great portrait- 
painters, the quality that gives them access to the soul of their 
sitters. His study sheds light on Maine de Biran by means of 
Biran’s own communings with himself; but perhaps it dwells too 
much on what Biran left unsaid. The Journal Intime is an assort- 
ment of documents of very different kinds: some are simple jot- 
tings, scribbled down, evening by evening, in his notebook: others 
are carefully worded papers describing the vicissitudes of his in- 
terior life: at one time it is the man who feels the need to examine 
his conscience; at another it is the psychologist marshalling data 
for his future book. ‘The very fact that he ever proposed to record 
these experiences is an evident sign of introversion ; yet this intro- 
version is by no means egocentric. Biran was an attentive and 
affectionate father; but the Journal gives no hint of it, for the very 
good reason that such was not its purpose; to discover this side of 
him, it is necessary to read his letters to his daughters. Biran con- 


1 ures, ed. Tisserand, I, 68 sq. 
2 Fournal Intime, September 1815, I, 186. 3 Themes and Variations, p. 7. 
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verses with himself when he retires from that world where he has 
passed all his day; the publication of the philosopher’s official 
letters, those written by the deputy of Bergerac to the prefect of 
the Dordogne, would give us a true idea of his professional sense of 
duty and his painful lucidity amid the drama of defeat. 

So we must take the Journal Intime for what it was: not an auto- 
biography but a collection of facts, made in the interest of self- 
knowledge, so as to guide him eventually to a science of man. 

For that other task, that Rousseau specified, was one for which 
he was equally well equipped. The ‘introvert’ was also scientifi- 
cally minded. Mathematics were long a hobby with him: the backs 
of his manuscripts are covered with geometrical figures and equa- 
tions. The son of a doctor, he was specially interested in biology. 
In the founder and president of the Medical Society of Bergerac 
there is nothing in the least suggestive of the dilletante: how many 
doctors of the society could discuss Bichat and Gall so intelligently 
as their Sub-Prefect? ‘To build up a science of man in order to 
make ethics effective, to establish what we should call today a 
psycho-physiology of conduct—there was a task that fitted both 
the tastes and the abilities of Biran. 

He profited, at the outset, by the subjects set for competition 
by the Academies. It was thus he came to write L’influence de 
P habitude sur la faculté de penser, crowned in 1802 by the Institute of 
France, the Mémoire sur la décomposition de la pensée, crowned by the 
same society in 1805, De l’aperception immediate, sent to the Berlin 
Academy in 1807, and a Mémorre sur les rapports du physique et du 
moral, written in 1811 for the Academy of Copenhagen. It was just 
at this time that Biran thought he was ready to synthesize his 
thought, and give it a definitive shape in what he would call an 
‘Essay on the Foundations of Psychology’. But here he had glimpses of 
new and hitherto unexplored territories; he left the ‘Essay’ and 
began his ‘Relations of the Natural Sciences to Psychology’ (Des 
rapport des sciences naturelles avec la psychologie)—the date would seem 
to be 1815. This, we need hardly say, remained unfinished. The 
papers, meanwhile, that he read to the Philosophical Society 
accumulated ; so too did his notes on the books that interested him. 
The problem of religion now came to the fore. About 1823, he 
decided to begin all over again; his book was now to be entitled 
‘New Essays in Anthropology’ (Nouveaux essais d’anthropologie). But 
by this time it was too late.... 


* * 
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The philosophical significance of Biranism emerges very clearly 
from its historical context. The eighteenth century saw the tri- 
umph of sensualism in the study of the mind: Biran considered it 
impossible to explain the life of the mind by sensations alone. The 
eighteenth century condemned metaphysics in the name of 
science: Biran proclaimed that metaphysics could itself be a 
science and—long before Bergson—talked about a ‘positive meta- 
physic’. The eighteenth century dethroned Descartes in favour of 
Locke: Biran discovered anew the lessons of Descartes and 
Leibniz. The eighteenth century was anti-Christian: Biran slowly 
felt his way towards the God of Pascal and Fénélon, the God of 
the Imitation and St. Paul. 

The thing that took Biran outside his age was experience, and 
the care he took to respect every form of it. 

Literary historians observe a pre-romantic spirit in the second 
half of the eighteenth century; the historians of philosophy might 
speak of a pre-positivist spirit which made its appearance in the 
Encyclopedia, in the books of Condillac and Condorcet, in the work 
of Buffon, Lavoisier, Laplace and the men of science. Now if there 
is one idea the pre-positivist spirit takes for granted it is that 
science appeals only to observation and reason ; it rejects alike both 
the vortices of Descartes and the entities of the schoolmen; it 
knows nothing of substances or even of causes; all it needs to seek 
is constant relations or natural laws. Philosophy can no longer be 
speculation about the soul or God, causes unamenable to observa- 
tion and reasoning: it is simply reflexion on facts that reveals man 
in his properly human aspect, as distinct from what he has in 
common with the animal world. 

What are these facts? That is the question in pre-positivist 
terms. There were two answers to it, and they were to have a vast 
importance in the history of ideas in France: one, that of Auguste 
Comte, was the foundation of a soczological positivism, to be con- 
tinued in the sociologies of Levy-Bruhl and Durkheim; the other, 
that of Maine de Biran, was the basis of a psychological positivism, to 
be developed in the metaphysics of Ravaisson and Bergson. 

All the philosophers of the period were in agreement on one 
point, namely that the basis of knowledge was sensation. But 
Biran’s first discovery was that the ‘I’, in ‘I feel’, is a reality quite 
distinct from the sensations it experiences. Here was a way by 
which psychology could escape the twin dangers that threatened 
it: it would save it from being a kind of logic, as in the final philo- 
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sophy of Condillac, and also from being, what the materialist 
systems made it, a chapter of physiology. 

Condillac saw, as the origin of every mental activity, a simple 
element, sensation ; thereafter, all the operations of the mind were 
nothing, he held, but ‘transformed sensations’. Suppose we have a 
statue we have been able to bring to life. Give it a single sense, that 
of smell, for instance; then the first sensation of smell is either 
pleasurable or the reverse, and this is the origin of feeling. Atten- 
tion is a strong and predominant sensation, and this is the origin 
of understanding. Thus the consciousness of the ego, memory and 
the faculty of comparison, are all born of sensation by a play of 
transformations similar to those of algebra; in this way psycho- 
logical genesis is replaced with what is really a logical construction. 

Where did Condillac go astray? In the fact that sensation is a 
purely passive state: I am subjected to a smell; whereas in the ‘I’, 
the inner experience is an awareness of activity. But no transfor- 
mation can bring activity out of passivity. Therefore the activity 
of the ‘I’ and the passivity of the sensation must be equally funda- 
mental: there must be a dualism in principio, a faculty of feeling 
and a faculty of acting. 

It remains to determine what experience it is that gives‘ this 
faculty of acting. I wish to raise my arm: my arm rises. The move- 
ment takes its origin from nothing in the external world, but in a 
definite initiative on the part of the subject. If I had not decided 
to raise my arm, the movement would not have occurred. Maine 
de Biran proceeds to show that the ego, the will and the conscious- 
ness make up a kind of psychological trinity, and it is this that con- 
stitutes the active subject demanded by the ‘voluntary motive 
effort’ (l’effort moteur volontaire). ‘There can be no ego that is not 
conscious, no consciousness that is not consciousness of the self, and 
no ego that is not revealed as conscious of itself in an act of will 
upon the muscular system. 

This experience of the ‘voluntary motive effort’ explodes 
Condillac’s Traité des sensations: it makes it impossible to seek a 
solution along materialist lines. It is not an abstract proposition, 
that I am aware of being the source of a willed movement; it is a 
fact. It is also a primitive fact, being irreducible to any experience 
of the external senses ; it is really a_fact of the internal sense, since it is 
grasped in a perception of the ‘I’ by the ‘I’, unaided by any or- 
ganic apparatus. Hence Biran describes the subject that initiates 
movement as ‘hyper-organic’. 
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Thus a fact is still a fact when it is one of the internal sense. 
The opposition between ‘subjective’ and ‘scientific’, between ‘in- 
terior’ and ‘positive’, is no more than a prejudice: a scientific and 
positive psychology is quite possible. This is what Comte would 
never admit: in his view, introspection was merely a false experi- 
ence and the only human science would be sociology. The notion, 
therefore, of the interior fact marks the crossroads where the rival 


positivisms part company. 
* * * 


With the disappearance of the opposition between ‘interior’ 
and ‘positive’ there disappears also the opposition between 
‘spiritual’ and ‘positive’: thus psychological positivism becomes 
spiritualist positivism; paradoxically, it is spiritualist for the same 
reason that it is positivist. 

Physicists, biologists and chemists do not seek the causes of 
phenomena but their laws. In this they are perfectly right. But the 
psychologist, who in ‘effort’ grasps the reality of the ego, grasps also 
a cause. I am the cause of the movement of my arm. Here the criti- 
cism of Hume fails to take into account the evidence of conscious- 
ness.! Where the old metaphysics went wrong was not in seeking 
for causes, but in imagining they existed where there was no means 
of observing them and in failing to discover them where they really 
could be observed. It is impossible to know a cause except from 
within: a cause is essentially a psychological fact. To speak of a 
material cause is to turn physics into psychology: it would be an 
equally grave mistake to turn psychology into physics. 

The ego is a cause wherever there is effort; but when effort 
ceases—when I am asleep, for instance—what happens to the 
ego? The witness of consciousness is clear: I believe in the con- 
tinuity of the ego when it is no longer conscious of its existence, just 
as I believe in the persistence of external things when I am no 
longer in a position to observe them. Belief is not knowledge: I 
have a knowledge of myself when, by means of the internal sense, 
I am present to myself; I have knowledge of things when, by 
means of the external senses, I am in actual communication with 
them. In other words, all knowledge is relative, since it implies two 
terms and a relation between them: the subject knowing and the 
thing it knows. Belief, on the other hand, requires a continuous 


In the Examen des ‘Legons’, Biran devotes an Appendix to a criticism of Hume. 
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existence, even when I can no longer know it: what Kant calls an 
existence in itself, and what philosophy has always called an abso- 
lute existence. 

I know the ego: I believe in the soul. 

Belief, here, has no religious signification. I believe in the soul 
underlying the ego, just as I believe in the universe apart from my 
external sense of it. Maine de Biran had a vivid intuition of a 
truth, though he may not have succeeded in expressing it very 
well. I know, by touch and sight, that this table is hard and black; 
thus I know how it exists. I know it does exist—I say: ‘it is—by 
virtue of a wholly different faculty: what Biran calls ‘belief’ and 
what, in the existential philosophy of today, M. Gabriel Marcel 


has termed ‘assurance’. 


* 


Spiritualist positivism was to lead Maine de Biran a great deal 
farther than the youthful psychologist could ever have guessed. 
_‘Since my psychology,’ he declares, ‘parted company with 
materialism, I have had no desire either to justify faith or to escape 
it.” Consequently, ‘if I find God . . . it will be just something that 


happens, and I should have more claim to be credited with good 
faith than those who start with prejudices and merely seek to 
support them with theory’. 

Psychological experience proves the existence of the active ego 
as a fact. What is no less a fact is the impossibility of not believing 
in the continuous existence of the soul, underlying the discontinous 
efforts of the ego. Maine de Biran would proclaim the existence of 
God if it were demanded by any psychological fact. The fact he 
awaited was to be the experience of grace. 

Until 1818, or thereabouts, the psychology of Biran distin- 
guished ‘two lives’. The ‘animal life’ is this world of instincts and 
inclinations, in me but not of me. It is here that heredity and the 
seasons and age exert their influence; such a life subsists below the 
level of the personality, below the consciousness and the will: it is 
essentially passive. “Human life’, on the other hand, is that of the 
active being: it appears in the conscious ego when it says, ‘I will’; 
it is the ego that judges, reasons, exerts control over conduct and 
builds up a body of knowledge. And this is where Maine de Biran 
gradually discovers a third life: it is passive, like the first, but 


1 Fournal Intime, 16 April, 1815, I, 138. 
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superior to the second, for the influence that is received now comes 
from above. Biran calls it ‘the life of the spirit’. 

More correctly, it is the life inspired by the Spirit, the Spirit 
that blows where it wills, the Spirit that is Light and Love— 
for Love is the warmth of its Light—the Spirit that is the Holy 
Ghost. 

Here we must remember the initial problem that sent Biran in 
quest of a science of man. It was how to acquire mastery of the 
self; how to produce unity in a soul divided, a soul as changeable 
as the atmosphere itself. As long as all Biran knew was the two first 
‘lives’, the answer naturally lay in the supremacy of the ‘human’ 
over the ‘animal’ life: the psychology of effort led him logically 
to a kind of heroism of the will. ‘There is a historical doctrine that 
commends such a heroism: it is that of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. Maine de Biran long believed that the principles of 
psycho-physiology, strictly observed, would enable him to lead the 
life of a Stoic. 

But already he was ageing. Here he was, past his fiftieth year, 
and he could not but observe that his will remained feeble: the 
‘animal life’ continued to tyrannize over the ‘human’. Stoicism 
had failed him: it is an ethic of will that takes no account of the 
problem of power. And the power of man is not in proportion to 
his will. Christianity, for this reason, has a better understanding 
of man’s true nature, when it would have him seek the power that 
he lacks from God. 

And so it was that Biran came to pray. His prayer was no 
petition but an act of abnegation. It was not an increase of will- 
power he asked of God; he would renounce his own will, so that 
God’s will alone might reign in his soul. “The annihilation of self, 
the loss of the will—of the total ego—so as to be wholly in God, to 
live only in Him, to move only in Him—that is the meaning of 
grace, something entirely opposed to the philosophy of the Stoics.”? 
The psychologist encounters a new experience, the happiness of a 
soul that seems delivered from the body: no sensible image can 
trouble it any more, the will is no longer invited to do battle, the 
light of pure joy illuminates the truth ... Moments too rare, and 
all too fugitive, yet they too are ‘facts of the internal sense’, and 
they must therefore have a place in any description of the complete 


man. 
The ‘ecstasies’ of Biran are not comparable, of course, to the 


1 Fournal Intime, June 1821, IT, 257. 
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spiritual experiences of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. If we 
choose to call them ‘mystical’, it is only giving the word a very 
general connotation ; too general, perhaps. What is certain is that 
Maine de Biran rediscovered Christianity, not by studying the 
Fathers or theology, but by way of psychology, by realizing a 
certain presence of God within himself. 

He was too critically minded not to hesitate. Was it really God 
who was dwelling in him? Was this joy of his truly supernatural? 
Could it not be explained, quite simply, by the harmonious func- 
tioning of his physical organs? ‘It is an intimately tragic, discreet 
but fascinating drama.”} It is; but the dénouement, at least, is not 
in any doubt: when, failing in body but clear in mind, he asked 
for the last sacraments, he was finally sure of having found: 


The great Word which makes all things new.” 


* * * 


People speak today of ‘existential’ philosophy. If any deserves 
the name it is that of Maine de Biran. 

The first characteristic of ‘existential’ philosophy is its assertion 
that existence is no simple complement, more or less contingent, of 
essence; that existence is not just something added to essence, as 
if the latter already subsisted complete before ever existence was 
given it. Now this, very precisely, is the point Biran develops in his 
criticism of Leibniz, the greatest of all ‘essentialist’ philosophers. 

‘Existentialist’ thinkers, with all their differences, are unani- 
mous about this, that human existence is the thing most immedi- 
ately apprehended; that it enjoys, so to speak, the strongest exis- 
tential co-efficient. This existence is subjective: it is that of a 
subject, endowed with an ego and an “interiority’. Now a subject 
must never be allowed to become an object, or to be thought of as 
an object; that is the foundation of Biran’s psychology. ‘What 
could be an internal object?’ was a question he actually asked; 
‘and how could we conceive such an entity? .. . Impossible to call 
the soul an internal object . . . there is no interiority other than that 
of the consciousness or the internal sense, and the internal sense 
has no object . . . The difficulty lies in avoiding the temptation to 


1P. Mansell Jones, French Introspectives from Montaigne to André Gide, Cambridge 


University Press, 1937, Ch. IV. 
2 Robert Browning, By the Fire-side. 
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take the ego for a thing, in thinking of a being that cannot be an 
object.”* 

In existential philosophies, the affective life has a meta- 
physical significance; there are certain feelings that are not mere 
refinements of my sensibility or episodes of my history; they ex- 
press the very fact of existing. According to the metaphysical 
tendencies—or temperament, perhaps—of the individual thinker, 
agony, anxiety, disgust, hope and joy are all affections that reveal 
existence. This is a point of view the Cartesians would never have 
admitted, nor would the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. But Biran’s psychology describes what Rousseau had 
already called ‘the sentiments of existence’, with the hope of 
attaining, by way of them, the secret of that existence. 

‘Scarce any but the unhealthy are aware of existing.’ This is 
not from a novel by M. Jean-Paul Sartre, but from one of the early 
writings of Maine de Biran. However, it is not only to the senti- 
ments that betray anxiety or unhappiness that his philosophy 
attributes existential significance. Biran, it is true, had felt disgust 
for life, but he had an ardent longing to overcome despair. Day 
after day bore witness to his servitude, yet he still believed in free- 
dom. There is more suffering in Biranism—more suffering actu- 
ally experienced—than in many of the so-called ‘black existential- 
isms’; yet hope still survives its daily disappointments. 

Biranism also opens up a path that M. Gabriel Marcel was to 
discover afresh, seeking in our existence the signs of what trans- 
cends it. Whether spiritualist or atheist, the existential philoso- 
phies are agreed in recognizing, engraved in our humanity, a 
necessity for transcending it—however differently they may inter- 
pret the meaning of such transcendence. Now the philosophy of 
Biran is a continuous effort to recognize the transcendencies de- 
limiting our life: the ego transcending its modes of being, the soul 
transcending the ego, God transcending the world. 

For this reason, unlike Mr. Aldous Huxley, we are not for con- 
trasting the ‘existentialism’ of Maine de Biran with his Platonism.? 
True, after being the psychologist of the incarnate spirit, Biran 
defines the beatitude of that spirit as the peace and repose of a life 
that escapes the tyranny of the body. But this Platonic dream is 
unconnected with the Platonic conversion that turns intelligence 
to intelligible ideas ; it is not the final stage of a dialectic. He draws 


1 Des idées et des objects, unpublished, Library of the Institute of France, MS. 2.137. 
2 Themes and Variations, pp. 115-116 and 136. 
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his hope of liberation from experience. But any such separation is 
unnatural, for body and soul are in their natural condition only 
when united. He recognizes, therefore, that an experience such as 
this implies the presence of the supernatural. If Biran was an exis- 
tentialist when he discerned existence in the daily effort of the 
will, he is certainly no less so when he discerns existence as under- 
lying grace. His aim, like his method, was always the same. He 
sought to be the founder of a psychology—an integral psychology 
—embracing the whole of human existence, from the primitive 
murmurings of animal life to the ultimate traces of divinity. He 
believed he could proceed, without leaving experience, ‘from the 
personal ego, from which all derives, to the personal God, in which 
all finds its goal’. 

If we must speak of ‘existentialism’, Maine de Biran is in that 
tradition of ‘Christian existentialism’ which can claim for its 


master St. Augustine himself. 


1 Exposition de la doctrine de Leibniz, Xt, 442. 














DONOSO CORTES’ 
DE CIVITATE DEI 


By J. P. MAYER 


ONOSO’S main work is undoubtedly the ELnsayo. Its 

Spanish title runs thus: Ensayo sobre el Catolocismo, el Liberal- 

ismo y el Socialismo, considerados en sus principios fundamentales. 
The work was published in Madrid during the spring of 1851; a 
French edition appeared at the same time. 

Louis Veuillot had asked Donoso to write one or two volumes 
on Protestantism, Socialism, and the Revolution for a kind of 
counter-encyclopaedia which he intended to edit. Veuillot’s 
Bibliotheque Nouvelle was supposed to answer all difficulties and 
objections against a Catholic solution of the problems of the age. 
Donoso accepted the offer and his letter of 6 April, 1850, to Veuil- 
lot, shows how he set about writing the Ensayo. 


I read the socialists pen in hand. When I have collected my 
material, I shall start writing. I have not enough time: in order to 
write, one must take leave of the world; this is what you have done, 
and what I still cannot do, in spite of my good intentions. But never 
mind! My little book will be written sooner or later, good or bad. I 
shall write it, because you think I should do so, though I am con- 
vinced it will have no effect. Human reason is without power to 
convert even one person in matters which concern his salvation. 
The eloquence of a Demosthenes or a Cicero is powerless to save a 
soul. Only the Holy Spirit can perform this miracle, and the Holy 
Spirit is not within me, unfortunate as I am! Do not forget me in 
your prayers.” 


Donoso must have written the Ensayo in one big effort. For on 
7 August, 1850, he sent Veuillot the complete manuscript with 
the following letter: 


1 This essay is Chapter IV of a study in Political Theology which I had hoped to 
complete by 1951 in memory of the hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
Donoso’s Ensayo. For biographical details and a more general appreciation of Donoso’s 
work see THE DuBLIN REview, No. 444, 1948. The present essay is entirely devoted to 
his main work. 

2 Donoso Cortés, Guores ‘ed. Veuillot), IT, 510. 
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Here is my book, short as you wanted it to be, and indeed this is 
most appropriate to the age in which we live. I could not include in 
such a small volume what I had to say on Catholicism, Liberalism 
and Socialism. So much is lacking. I have only outlined the pro- 
legomenas of the real work which I shall write when my other work 
allows it. This does not prevent the Ensayo from forming a whole in 
itself. It embodies the general principles which will serve as a start- 
ing point for my succeeding works: it is a stepping-stone. I need not 
tell you that my ignorance in theological matters on which my sub- 
ject has forced me to touch, impels me to ask you for the utmost 
vigilance when you read this small volume. I hope that in your 
charity, you will tell me when there is anything which I ought to 
change .. . With regard to the manner in which I write, I will tell 
you only that I had not the time to correct even the crudest imper- 
fections. I do not call it writing a book, when one is writing one day 
a few lines and the following week another few. Politics are the 
scourge of science and literature. The times are gone when the 
writer worked from dawn to dusk, completely absorbed by his 
work. We are only improvisors.? 


As Donoso died in 1853—at the age of forty-three—the Ensayo 
represents his systematic thought in its final form. The work is 
indeed a wonderful whole, conceived and written with the fervour 
arising from a profound religious experience. As such it cannot be 


criticized, it must be understood and evoked. 

The book is divided into three sections: the first deals with 
Catholicism; the second with questions and solutions concerning 
the general order; the third with questions and solutions in respect 
of the order of humanity. The style of the Ensayo is emphatic, at 
times lyrical in spite of the ferocious violence with which it rejects 
other ‘beliefs’. We feel justified in naming this article De Civitate 
Det, as the structure of the Ensayo comes perhaps nearest to 
Augustine’s great work which bears this name. Moreover, Donoso 
regards Augustine as the greatest of the fathers, ‘the man in whom 
the spirit of the Church has become flesh’. It is Augustine, and not 
Thomas Aquinas, who acts as the godfather of the Ensayo. 

The volume begins with a discussion of Proudhon’s famous 
dictum: II est surprenant qu’au fond de notre politique nous trouvions tou- 
jours la théologie.2 Donoso is only surprised that Proudhon should 
find this surprising, for theology, as the science of God, must com- 
prise all other sciences as God is the ocean which comprises and 
contains all things. Nothing can remain outside the science of 


1 Thid., 519 et seq. 
2 Proudhon, Les Confessions d’un Révolutionnaire, Paris, 1849, p. 61. 
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theology. Politics and sociology, as sciences, are only arbitrary 
classifications of human understanding. Thus man differentiates 
political, social, and religious truths, but for God there is only one 
truth, undivided and supreme. 

Donoso follows this introductory statement with a sketch of the 
various historical ‘theologies’. ‘Western’ theology is contrasted 
with ‘eastern’ theology. With oriental peoples God is nothing but 
the infinite substance of all being. Here man consumes himself in 
quiet contemplation. He deadens his senses. God is in the East the 
totality of all great things: He is infinity, darkness and stillness. 
Where this God dominates, colossal barbaric empires arise, to be 
crushed by still more powerful states without leaving in the 
memory of men a trace of their rise and fall. 

Whereas in the East everything is stillness, in the West every- 
thing is rhythm and harmony. Whereas the oriental God com- 
prises all time and all space, the Gods of the Greeks are many and 
they all find a place comfortably on one mountain. Amongst the 
Greek men have something heroic and godlike, but their gods are 
earthly and human. Orient, Greece and Rome have all produced 
a theology which is the light of history. 

After Christ’s death a new theology arose. What was its signi- 
ficance? 

This new theology is Catholicism. It is called Catholic because 
it is all-comprising. It is a complete system of civilization, so com- 
plete that it comprises everything: the science of God, the science 
of the angel, the science of the universe, the science of man. This 
gigantic structure astonishes believers and unbelievers alike. 

Catholicism took possession of the whole man; his body, his 
heart, his soul. The theologians of Catholicism taught man what 
he must believe, its moralists what he must do. Yet the Catholic 
mystics, maintains the great Spaniard, stand above all other theo- 
logians. They show us how to rise on the wings of prayer. 

Catholicism not only ordered the religious world, it penetrated 
also into the moral and political world. This essential transition 
should perhaps be documented by Donoso’s own words: ‘El érden 
pasé del mundo religioso al mundo moral, y del mundo moral al mundo 
politico. El Dios catdlico, creador y sustendador de todas las cosas, las 
sujeto al gobterno de su providencia, y las goberné por sus vicartos.’1 The 


1 Ensayo, 1st edn., p. 24: ‘From the religious world the order passed to the moral 
world, and from there to the political world. The Catholic God, creator and preserver 
of all things, has subjected them to the rule of His providence, governing them 
through His vicars.’ 
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idea of authority is of Catholic origin. The ancient rulers founded 
their dominion on human foundations. They ruled by violence. 
Yet the Catholic rulers are only God’s administrators and servants 
of the peoples. Did not Christ announce: ‘Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them; and their great ones exercise authority upon them. But 
so shall it not be among you: but whosoever will be great among 
you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many’?! Two things, Donoso concludes, are therefore 
impossible in a truly Catholic society: despotism and revolution. 
He supports these conclusions with references to Rousseau and 
Montesquieu. Donoso refers very rarely to secular sources in 
support of his argument. For this reason we should perhaps quote 
these relevant passages: ‘Nos gouvernements modernes,’ writes 
Rousseau in his Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard, ‘doivent incontest- 
ablement au christianisme leur plus solide autorité et leurs révolutions moins 
Sréquentes. Il les a rendus eux-mémes moins sanguinaires : cela se prouve par 
le fait, en les comparant aux gouvernements anciens.’ And Montesquieu 
writes in De l’esprit des Lois: ‘Nous devons au christianisme et dans le 
gouvernement un certain drott politique, et dans la guerre un certain droit de 
gens, que la nature humaine ne saurait assez reconnaitre.’? It is clear that 
Donoso wishes his political philosophy to be regarded as an or- 
ganic sequence in the history of European political thought. 

The same God who is the originator and legislator of political 
society is also the originator and legislator of domestic society— 
the family. ‘For this reason I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, after whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.’* The history of the family shows the same tenden- 
cies as the history of the Catholic civilization: during the Catholic 
periods the tendency is towards perfection, whereas the family is 
in decay during periods of decline. Donoso warns his contem- 
poraries that they dissipate themselves in amusements which a 
destroyed family life makes so irresistible. 

The highest authority which alone rules souls is the Catholic 
Church. She is put between heaven and earth and, as the Roman 
Church, teaches what she receives from the mouth of the Holy 


1 Mark x, 42-45. 

2 Rousseau, Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard, 19th note; Montesquieu, De l’esprit 
des Lois, 1, XXIV, chap. 3. 
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Spirit. Her essence is spiritual, supernatural, miraculous. As all 
affirmations and negations by men are uncertain, any discussion 
must remain absurd and incomprehensible. Catholicism alone 
has given to all questions and to all difficult problems an unques- 
tionable solution. The Church is infallible and not subject to 
death. 

The dogmatic intolerance of the Church has preserved the 
world from chaos. This intolerance has put the truths about 
politics, family, society and religion beyond discussion. They are 
the foundations of all discussions. 

Even from a purely human point of view the theologians of 
Catholic civilization put all ancient and modern philosophers to 
shame by the wealth of their thought. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 
is still today the profoundest book on history ; canon law surpasses 
in wisdom the Roman and Feudal Laws. Whose science 1s superior 
to that of Thomas Aquinas? Who could surpass the majesty of 
Bossuet, the power of Paulus? Who as a poet is greater than 
Dante? Who equals Shakespeare? Who surpasses Calderon? Who \ 
can compare with Raphael? Donoso’s conception of culture is by © 
‘no means narrow. In this context he evokes the image of the 
mediaeval Cathedral which by its totality is the perennial symbol 
of perfection. } 

In the social sphere Catholicism is the religion of vigorous cor- 
porations which are united by sympathetic affinities. Donoso con- 
structs the familiar system of an organic social order which, 
founded on the family, rises through classes, municipal organiza- 
tions, and the state to the Church as the most perfect society in 
which the greatest variety is combined with absolute unity. ‘The 
Church alone is an immeasurable democracy in which the various 
forms of Government—monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, democ- 
racy—may find their harmonious place. 

Love is the principle of unity. ‘And we have known and be- 
lieved the love that God hath to us. God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.”! Only he who 
loves is a Catholic. 

The Father is love ; because He loved He sent the Son; the Son 
is love ; because He loved He sent the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is love who constantly gives love through His Church. But Jesus 
has not conquered the word by His wonderful message, nor has 
He conquered the world by His miracles. He has conquered the 


1T John iv, 16. 
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world in spite of all this. ‘And I, if I be lifted up from this earth, 
will draw all men unto Me.’! Then, He meant, I shall fortify My 
triumph and My dominion victoriously over the world. Christ 
won Grace for men. Without God’s Providence and Grace society 
and man must remain an eternal enigma. 

Donoso concludes the first book of the Ensayo with a pene- 
trating analysis of Guizot’s Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 
Catholicism is not just one of the various elements which formed 
European civilization, it is the very life of it. 

The second book opens with a discussion of man’s free will. 
Freedom is not man’s capacity to choose; it is the capacity to will, 
which again presupposes the capacity to think. Each being with 
reason and will is free. 

Freedom is, according to Donoso, one of the greatest and most 
terrible mysteries. The capacity of man to turn good into evil, to 
make order into disorder, to disturb the harmony with which God 
has endowed creation, has something uncanny. Donoso looks 
again at the historical process and rejects any form of Mani- 
chaeism. God is the absolute Good, but if He is the originator of 
all that is Good, where does Evil come from? Reason and Will 
separated themselves from God’s will and with this from Good. 
But the will which has separated itself from the Good does not seek 
it any more. Yet man still exercises his own capacities, but what 
he would know now, removed from God, was not truth, and what 
he willed was not any more the Good. The aim of his thought was 
now error, the aim of his action sin, the negation of truth and 
good. Sin virtually negates God in all His affirmations. 

Evil, therefore, exists, according to the Catholic doctrine, not 
as substance, but only as negation. There can be no dualism in the 
essence of God. 

From the point of view of Catholicism Evil is disorder. Evil 1s 
accidental, a mode. It is the work of man. As Evil it cannot be the 
work of God. 

The most terrible of all mysteries is human freedom. Freedom 
makes man his own master. It is for him to decide whether to 
obey or to revolt against his own Creator. Yet God can again 
transform every man-created disorder into order. He can retrans- 
form chaos into harmony, Evil to Good. However deep God’s 
creature may be removed from Him, His charity and justice can 
make man object of His care: Non est quo fugias a Deo irato, nist ad 


1 John xii, 32. 
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Deum placatum ... Vis fugere ab ipso? Fuge ad ipsum, teaches Augus- 
tine.* 

So far Donoso has interpreted or re-interpreted Catholic doc- 
trines. He now proceeds to an examination of the ‘theologies’ of 
Liberalism and Socialism. Liberalism believes in a kind of God in 
spite of its disdain for all theological speculations. It is an abstract 
God which is supported in the government of mankind by the 
philosophers and in the government of the world by certain laws 
which He has given in the beginning of time. When He set up 
Ministers who govern in His name, He gave them full powers as 
sovereign and declared their government to be permanent and 
untouchable. Since then the peoples owe Him veneration, but no 
obedience. : 

Evil, according to the liberal school, does not exist in the realm 
of the physical world, but it admits it in the realm of man. All 
questions of Good and Evil are questions of government, and all 
questions of government are problems of legality. Is the govern- 
ment legitimate, then Evil is impossible. But if the government is 
illegitimate, then Evil is unavoidable. 

The denial of God’s factual sovereignty marks Liberalism as 
deist. For Liberalism the factual sovereignty belongs to human 
reason ; the constituent sovereignty, however, belongs to God. It is 
always delegated and has in Him its origin. The constituent 
sovereignty of the people is a purely atheistic theory. Atheism and 
popular sovereignty are the unavoidable consequences of Liberal- 
ism. 

By the instrument of discussion the liberal school throws all 
concepts into disorder. Man is born to act. Perpetual discussion 
prevents action, it is against human nature. The day will come 
when the instincts of the masses will revolt and throw the pulpits 
of the sophists on the streets and trample on them. 

Donoso proceeds now to discuss the socialist position. Its 
philosophy is rationalistic, its policy republican, its religion 
atheist. Socialism contains three negations: (1) the negation of 
Revelation; (2) the negation of Grace; and (3) the negation of 
Providence. 

Socialism denies the existence of God. But even the coldest 
human being shies back when he maintains there is no God. The 
various socialist schools therefore circumscribe their attitude to- 
wards God. Donoso regards Proudhon as the prototype of all 


1 Augustine, Enarr. in Ps., 74, n. g (Migne, P.L., 36, 953). 
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rationalistic contradictions. He exemplifies his interpretation of 
Proudhon’s socialism by a discussion of two of Proudhon’s main 
works: his Confessions d’un Révolutionnaire (1849) and his Systéme des 
Contradictions économiques (1844) which gave Karl Marx occasion to 
write his Misére de la Philosophie. (The Spaniard does not discuss 
Marxism, for this shade of socialism was towards the middle of last 
century an insignificant sectarian movement.) 


Dieu [writes Proudhon] est la force universelle, pénétrée d’intelli- 
gence, qut produit, par une information sans fin d’elle-méme, les etres de tous 
les régnes, depuis le fluide tmpondérable jusqu’a homme, et qut, dans 
homme seul, parvient a se connaitre et a dire Mot! Loin d’étre maitre, Dieu 
est Vobjet de notre étude: plus nous V'approfondissons, plus, selon le cété par 
lequel nous l’envisageons, la nature des attributs que nous lut prétons, il 
semble s’approcher ou s’éloigner de nous, a tel point que Tessence de Dieu 
peut étre constderée indifféremmement comme essence de ’ homme ou comme 
son antagoniste. Comment les thaumaturges en-ont-tls fait un étre fixe et per- 
sonnel, tantét rot absolu, comme le Dieu des JFuifs et des chrétiens, tantét 
souverain constitutionnel comme celui des déistes, et dont la Providence incom- 
préhensible nest occupée, par ses préceptes comme par ses actes, qua 
dérouter notre raison ?' 


Donoso propounds three objections against Proudhon’s idea of 


God: (1) it is pantheism; (2) it regards man as God’s foremost in- 
carnation ; (3) Proudhon denies a personal God and His Providence 
which amounts to deism. Nor does Donoso rest here. He shows 
that Proudhon rejects the very ideas he has just suggested. Proud- 
hon’s ‘theology’ demonstrates the typical fate of rationalism: it 1s 
at one and the same time deism, pantheism, humanism, Mani- 
chaeism, fatalism, scepticism, atheism. It is the inherent uncer- 
tainty of the ‘theology’ of Socialism. 

The Spaniard now examines the liberal and the socialist con- 
ception of man and of Evil. Most of the socialists, maintains 
Donoso, see in Society the Evil. A radical revolution of the existing 
social order is their sole means of salvation. Evil has, for the 
socialist, its roots in the past. Whereas the Liberals hold that the 
Good can be realized in the present, the Socialists expect the 
golden age in the future. In addition Liberalism hopes for a radical 
transformation of the social order by means of the state, while 
Socialism aims at the revolution of the social order as such. Both 
assume that the fundamental essence of man is that he is good. 

It is here that Catholicism and rationalism are totally incom- 


' Proudhon, Confessions d’un Révolutionnaire (ed, Riviere), pp. 68 et seq. 
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patible. According to Donoso, Evil is within man, whereas the 
rationalist sees Evil within the sphere of political and social insti- 
tutions. God cannot be banned from the world and it is quite 
impossible to avoid theological premises in the interpretation of 
social problems. Donoso follows here very closely Joseph de Maistre, 
though it would be wrong to regard him merely as his Spanish 
plagiator.! Donoso is a contemporary of Burckhardt, Kierkegaard, 
and Tocqueville; he is not a ‘conservative’ thinker like de 
Maistre; he looks, like these great contemporaries of his, towards 
the future. 

Donoso reverts again to Proudhon. He quotes the following 
sentences from the important Chapter VIII of the Contradictions : 


L’ éducation de la liberté, Papprivoisement de nos instincts, Vaffran- 
chissement ou la rédemption de notre ame, voila donc, comme Va prouve 
Lessing, le sens du mystére chrétien. Cette education sera de toute notre vie et 
de toute la vie de ’ humanité : les contradictions de T économie politique peuvent 
étre résolues ; la contradiction de notre étre intime ne le sera jamais .. . 
L’ homme est de sa nature, pécheur, c’est-d-dire non pas essentiellement mal- 
faisant, mais plutét malfait, et sa destinée est de recréer perpétuellement son 
idéal,* 


Donoso has no difficulty in preving that these sentences contain a 
mixture of Catholic doctrine and of Socialism. It is, he affirms, in 
accordance with Catholicism that Evil and Sin exist, and they 
derive from man, and not from Society. Proudhon admits also the 
necessity of salvation and penitence. Yet Proudhon intertwines 
these teachings with the socialist assumption that man is his own 
saviour. Proudhon’s theory is nothing but a contradictio in terminis. 

The third book of the Ensayo continues with the dogmatic ex- 
position of the Catholic doctrine. Donoso explains the complexi- 
ties of original sin. The individual Adam died, but collective 


1Cf. Joseph de Maistre, Guvres, 1V, p. 282, Guvres, VI, p. 263; of. also P. R. 
Rohden, Joseph de Maistre als politischer Theoretiker. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
konservativen Staatsgedankens in Frankreich, Munich, 1929; see also Butler Clark, Modern 
Spain 1815-1898, Cambridge, 1898, p. 219: ‘. .. Donoso Cortés, the prophet of the 
new Catholicism who had acquired a reputation for almost super-natural wisdom 
by interpreting without acknowledgment the doctrines of Joseph de Maistre to his 
admiring countrymen.’ A. Ramos Oliveira writes in Politics, Economics cnd Men of 
Modern Spain, 1808-1946, London, 1946, p. 34: ‘Donoso Cortés’ admirers hailed him 
as the prophet of the new Catholicism, a Spanish genius, to whom the Liberals, those 
bad translators from the French, ought to take off their hats. But Donoso, whose 
merit consisted in having silently imported the ideas of Joseph de Maistre, was 
himself a translator.’ Neither Mr. Clark nor Mr. Oliveira seem to have studied Donoso 
Cortés’ works. 

? Proudhon, Contradictions, 1 (ed. Riviere), p. 372. 
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Adam still lives on, and because he did not die, he still is full of 
sin. Yet collective Adam and human nature are identical, there- 
fore man rests in the state of guilt. In God’s punishment His 
charity and justice are mysteriously united. Charity binds man to 
God; God’s justice is man’s punishment. 

Donoso stresses the sanctifying power of suffering. It is suffer- 
ing which creates a certain equality among men. Sensual lust has 
a daemonic power, whereas the strength which arises from 
voluntary suffering is purifying. 

The Spaniard does not propose to give a complete exposition 
of Catholic doctrines. He develops these doctrines only so far as to 
be able to give his theory of the State a strict and systematic form. 

The dogma of the substantial unity of the human race enables 
Donoso to contrast Catholic solidarity with communist solidarity. 
Communism—Donoso uses the term synonymously with Socialism 
—sacrifices the individual to society, which must inevitably lead 
to despotism, or it sacrifices society to the individual, which leads 
to Proudhon’s anarchism. Only God holds the law of perfect 
balance in His hands. 

This law of solidarity appears in all social groupings. Man is in 
solidarity with his ancestors; his children connect him with the 
community of the future; as a member of the domestic society he 
forms the solidarity of the family; as priest or administrator he 
enters into the solidarity of priesthood and civil service; as a 
member of a political association he forms the solidarity of the 
nation; and finally as man he is subject to the solidarity of 
mankind. 

Yet in spite of these many social relationships, man’s personal 
responsibility remains. In this way, Donoso Cortés defines the 
realm of freedom. 

He is bound to reject the conception of solidarity as Liberalism 
or Communism conceive it: Liberalism does not recognize the 
religious foundation of the principle of solidarity; Communism, 
more logical than Liberalism, goes even further: it destroys family 
and nation. Donoso agrees that superficially at least Socialism 
stands for the solidarity of mankind. The Socialists believe in the 
equality of all men, though history teaches us the contrary; they 
believe in freedom, though everywhere one sees only slaves. In- 
deed, whence does Socialism derive its ideas of Freedom, Equality, 
and Solidarity? They can only be justified by the Catholic dogma. 

Again Donoso enters into a detailed argument with Proudhon, 
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On his shoulders, he writes, rests the burden of three rotten 
centuries. 

But Donoso’s fury is aimed not only at Proudhon: he is 
equally vehement against Owen, Fourier, and the Saint-Simon- 
ists. The main negation of Socialism is the negation of sin. Without 
sin, or at least the possibility of sin, human nature cannot be 
understood. The denial of sin is to Donoso the negation of human 
freedom. The negation of sin leads to a complete nihilism. Cath- 
olicism alone offers a complete synthesis in which all human 
contradictions find their adequate place. 

The principle of solidarity is further elaborated in the next 
chapter. Our salvation through Jesus Christ rests on the same 
principle as our guilt and punishment through Adam: the prin- 
ciple of solidarity. Without solidarity a sinning and redeemed 
mankind is unthinkable. The tragedy of Abel (Gen. iv, 4 sqq.) and 
Christ’s crucifixion testify to the mysterious power of blood and 
sacrifice in the history of Catholicism. Paradise can never be on 
earth. Donoso regards it as a dangerous illusion that the earth will 
not always flow in blood. 

The last three chapters of the Ensayo complete the systematic 
framework of Donoso’s political theology. Man can only be re- 
deemed through God’s infinite love. The whole universe reveals 
this love; without 1t man cannot escape the disorder of sin and 
unhappiness. 

Donoso explains that the Cross, Jesus Christ’s crucifixion, has 
become—for all times—the mysterious symbol of God’s Love and 
Grace. Through Christ’s crucifixion God’s creation has found a 
new rest and a new order. Christ is the Victor. He is ideal and 
reality in one person. 

Donoso now links history and its personifications in individuals 
with mankind whose sole personification is Jesus Christ. He 1s the 
eternal norm of the historical process. Alexander, Napoleon, 
Caesar, Homer, Virgil or Dante are citizens of two communi- 
ties: in the lower one they are kings, in the higher one they live in 
a certain equality together; in the lower community they are 
kings, in the higher one they are citizens. The higher community 
is mankind, the lower community, in which they rule and com- 
mand, may be Paris, Athens or Rome. This is the law of the 
typical personification. 

It is evident that there must be an infinite distance between 
these historical personifications and the one absolute personifi- 
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cation. Honour and glory was the aim of the pagan heroes. The 
Catholic saints totally forgot to care for their names and their 
honour; they gave themselves entirely into God’s hands. | 

This is a brief and condensed outline of Donoso’s main work. 
We have refrained from entering into theological details. Un- 
doubtedly Donoso is nearer to Molina and St. Augustine than to 
Thomas Aquinas. Our intention has been merely to indicate the 
power and conclusiveness of the belief with which he took his 
stand against his time, against Liberalism and Socialism alike. 

No doubt Donoso’s doctrine of man is too generalized, even if 
one accepts his premises. He does not enter into a sufficiently 
detailed analysis of phenomena like ‘instinct’, ‘thought’ or ‘will’, 
not to mention many others. He is not a philosopher like Hobbes 
whose theory homo homine lupus, against which Donoso objects so 
vehemently, is based on a very coherent and fully worked out 
philosophical system. Donoso is fundamentally a mystic. He is 
certain of his personal relationship to God and he uses traditional 
Catholic dogmas to give his belief a rational structure. The reader 
who may wish to place Donoso’s theology into the historico- 
systematic framework of Catholic theology generally is advised to 
consult P. E. Przywara’s Religionsphilosophie katholischer Theologie,* 
where he will find all necessary details. 

The two foci of Donoso’s theology are easy to grasp: on the one 
hand he stresses man’s individual responsibility, human freedom ; 
on the other hand he is a Catholic, because within Catholicism 
man is never alone. The organic relationships in which man finds 
himself afford support and comfort to man’s almost anarchic 
loneliness. Perhaps this trait of his Weltanschauung is typically 
Spanish. Perhaps here Donoso joins the ranks of the great 
Spaniards for whom the figure of Don Quixote is the perennial 
symbol. Hermann Keyserling has observed this point very 
pertinently : 


So ist... jeder Spanier einzeln und einsam, wie Don Quixote ; so muss 
sich jeder fiihlen in der Wiiste. Er ist vereinzelt, obgleich er sich, wie jeder 
Mittelmeerldnder, in erster Instanz vom Standpunkt des anderen steht und 
deshalb den Gemeinschaftsforderungen, im Gegensatz zum insichgekehrten 
Deutschen, immer gewachsen bleibt.? 

1 Munich, 1926, in Baumler’s and Schroeter’s Handbuch der Philosophie. 

2 Hermann Keyserling, Das Spektrum Europas, Stuttgart, 1931, p. 86: ‘So is... 
each Spaniard single and lonely like Don Quixote ; thus is the feeling in the desert. He 
is single, though, like every Mediterraneaux, he sees himself in the first instance from 
the viewpoint of the other, and for this reason he is always ready for the demands of 
the community, in contrast to the introvert German.’ 
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These fundamental positions explain also Donoso’s critical 
attitude towards Liberalism and Socialism. He realizes the dis- 
ruptive forces of the former which make the individual into an 
atom and thereby destroy all order, while the latter destroys the 
individual in favour of a society whose structure must ultimately 
lead to nihilism, a despotic destruction of the individual who, to 
Donoso, is the very basis of all social order. 

The first French edition of the Ensayo, which was published in 
an inadequate translation, brought the author into conflict with 
the Church authorities. The Vicar-General of the Bishop of Or- 
léans, Abbé Gradual, who acted as the spokesman of the powerful 
Bishop Dupanloup, the leader of Liberal Catholicism in France, 
subjected the Ensayo to a severe and intolerant criticism in the Ami 
de la Religion. Donoso, who, as we have seen, abhorred all public 
discussion, submitted his work to the highest papal authorities for 
examination and judgement. He did not live to see his great book 
vindicated. The controversy which embittered the last months of 
Donoso’s life need not occupy us here. It is of a very specialized 
theological character. Perhaps it is sufficient to quote a few 
sentences from a counter-criticism of the Ensayo which appeared 


on 16 April, 1853, in La Crvilta cattolica in Rome: 


To tell the truth we cannot but admire the fact that a layman 
who was neither trained in a seminary nor in the holy confines of a 
cloister should possess so fully the materials of theological science 
and penetrate in so confident a manner the highest mysteries and 
the most subtle questions . . . 


Of his critic the Jesuit journal says: 


He is one of those who shut their eyes before the most original 
beauties of great writers, and take pleasure in dissecting the smallest 
parts with a severity which often comes near to injustice. What 
would become of so many books which laymen write each day in 
favour of the saintly doctrines, particularly in France, if one 
examined them minutely in the hope of finding fault with them ?! 


To the modern reader the theological controversies about the 
Ensayo are past history. The work now holds its place among the 
great documents of the history of Catholicism. 


? For a more detailed analysis of the theological objections raised by Abbé Graduel 
against Cortés’ work, see (Euvres, ed. Veuillot, III and Appendix. 





THE GIGANTIC FETISH 
A Study of Comte’s Religious Peculiarity 


By HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


strive to confine the new philosophy to its purely intellectual 

function.’! So wrote Comte in 1853, thinking no doubt of the 
last letters he had received from J. S. Mill and of the reports he 
had heard from such English visitors as George Grote and Dr. 
Bridges ; but after the elapse of a hundred years the attempt men- 
tioned by Comte seems by no means to have been in vain. Whilst 
the Positivist religion is nothing more than a curiosity, there is a 
good deal that survives from the spirit of the Positivist system 
looked at intellectually. Yet, as is well known, the division be- 
tween science and religion, or between intellect and what Comte 
called ‘feeling’ was altogether alien to his own conception. ‘Posi- 
tive Philosophy,’ Comte wrote in his Second Circular,? ‘originates 
in real science only that it may end in true religion.’ The English 
critics began early to resent Comte’s religious inclinations and 
found grounds enough for this resentment not only in the ritual- 
istic nature of Positivist worship but in his insistence that the intel- 
lect is the servant of the heart. Mill goes so far as to say that 
‘Monsieur Comte gradually acquired a real hatred for scientific 
and all purely intellectual pursuits.’ The trend of his later 
writing, found in the Posttive Polity as distinct from the Posttive 
Philosophy, seemed deeply opposed to the rationalist spirit and to 
the spirit of emancipation which had formerly recommended him 
to Mill, G. H. Lewes, Spencer, George Eliot, and many other 
eminent Victorians who sought some intellectual support in their 
escape from the Christian scheme. In the Positive Polity® it seemed 
to these enthusiasts that they were being brought back to the 
Christian prison and that the shackles of obscurantism were all the 


|e vain do the literary classes in England more than elsewhere 


1 Positive Polity, Vol. IV, p. 428. 2 P. 7, English edition, 1882. 
$ First French edition, 1853. 
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heavier for the remembrance of the earlier break-away to freedom 
so daringly attempted by Comte in the opening chapters of the 
Positive Philosophy. The group that gathered round the first English 
Positivist leader, Richard Congreve, at Wadham College, Oxford, 
was named ‘Mumbo-Jumbo’ by those who saw his disciples more 
as religious eccentrics than as founders of sociological science. 
Such inconsistencies are not only entertaining but are worth 
watching as they point to an often-recurring tendency in human 
character that may lead to important results. In recent months we 
have read the texts of Marxist prayers to Stalin. Is this a develop- 
ment that is to be expected to’play its part in the gathering of mo- 
mentum desired by a revolutionary body, or is it a lapse into bar- 
baric religious piety that will in due time be crushed by the forces 
of rationalist enlightenment? The question is worth answering and 
it may be that some reflexion on a similar situation found in the 
history of Positivism will help to provide the answer. 

Certainly Comte did not believe that he was inconsistent. He 
believed in logic as a true connective throughout his system. His 
endeavours were mainly towards a synthesis that would account 
for all phenomena and which would preserve the best in all char- 
acteristic human activity. “The fons errorum in Comte’s later specu- 
lations,’ wrote Mill, ‘is his inordinate demand for unity,’ and he 
adds that this tendency is ‘an original mental twist very common 
in French thinkers.’ Not only does this tendency to unity afflict the 
French mind but seems to be characteristic of the human mind 
everywhere. We human beings do not easily rest content if all that 
we see around us is not comprehended within some universal 
principle and our own actions related to it. It is clear from a study 
of Comte that we are not dealing with a man who takes to religion 
in his declining years owing to some failure of the intellect or some 
emotional blow that cannot be sustained without emotional com- 
fort. Such interpretations have, it is true, been offered to shew that 
Comte in his construction of a religious system was mentally de- 
ranged but these, I think, cannot be sustained, seeing that from 
the first Comte’s mind was deeply eirenical in trend and that he 
was never a radical in his outlook towards the religion of his up- 
bringing, the Catholic Church. Though a Republican, he was 
never a revolutionary; if he is to be counted among the atheists, 
he is certainly the most believing of this company and, though he 
is anxious in developing his principle of the Three Stages to shew 
that both Theology and Metaphysics are superseded by Posi- 
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tivism, he is equally anxious to lose nothing that he feels to be 
worth while from these primitive systems and is far more concilia- 
tory than were the encyclopaedists, the revolutionaries or the 
Owenite Socialists in England. His religious system was worked 
out as being inclusive. Though it is easy to laugh at some of the 
absurd details of religious Positivism, as the Oxford men in the 
fifties laughed at Congreve, Comte’s scheme does not belong to 
the pathology of religion. But if this is so what gave his system a 
sane coherence? What logic can include worship of a locket at 
Clotilde de Veaux’s red armchair and strict regard for the scien- 
tific method in all human affairs? Comte offers us a strangely 
named concept with which to answer this question—fetishism. 
This is a word which, after the Freudian studies on the one hand 
and on the other the anthropological studies of ‘Tylor, Frazer and 
the modern anthropologists, can be better understood nowadays 
than by Comte’s contemporary readers. Fetishism is required, 
Comte tells us, because it gives coherence to submission. 

Comte for the most part was not an original thinker. Of all his 
ideas this concept of Fetishism is, I believe, the only one that can 
claim to be wholly original. ‘The law of the Three Stages, his con- 
ception of sociology (except for his invention of the word), the 
Great Being, the science of Statics, the inevitability of Progress, all 
these notions though they owe a great deal to Comte in their for- 
mulation can be seen to be derived from predecessors ; but this one 
idea of fetishism was new and I suggest is still capable of yielding 
something interesting to the present-day reader. It is true Comte 
obtained the word from de Brosses who had written a description 
of West African savages a hundred years earlier,! and used the 
word fétichisme to describe their religious worship. But there was 
little else besides the word itself which Comte owed to the 
eighteenth-century anthropologists. He uses phrases such as fet- 
ishistic logic, fetishistic poetry, fetishistic nations, until we are 
made aware that the adjective presupposes in Comte’s own mind 
a comprehensive set of ideas that applies far beyond the primitive 
state of African savages to the modern human being everywhere. 
Yet for all his frequent mention of fetishism, apart from one chap- 
ter in the Positive Polity and one reference in the Catechism, he rarely 
offers an explanation of what he means by it. Though there is so 
little that is explanatory, yet there is a good deal that asserts with- 
out explanation the primary value of fetishism. Fetishism, Comte 


1 Culte des Dieux Fetiches, C. de Brosses, 1760. 
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declares, is indispensable to Positivism in a way that is not true of 
Theology and Metaphysics. In the Positivist calendar a whole 
month is given up to the celebration of fetishism. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that this insistence should have perplexed and displeased 
many of Comte’s supporters and should have been to his enemies 
an excellent weapon of attack. Yet neither his friends nor his foes 
seem to grasp his meaning. T. Huxley calls Comte’s Great Being 
‘A Gigantic Fetish’.’ This neatly summarises the case of the scien- 
tific or rationalist opposition. Fetishism was associated in the 
minds of Comte’s readers, as in the mind of Frazer a generation 
later, with superstition, magic, animistic practices, and it repre- 
sented a very primitive stage of religion that along the highway of 
progress seemed several miles behind even the unenlightened- 
practices of the Catholic or Hindu. And yet from a careful study 
of Comte’s use of the word it is clear that for him the word fetish 
was altogether an unsuitable description of the Grande Etre Su- 
préme. The fetish is concrete and limited, the Great Being is at any 
rate partly subjective and in continual change. The Great Being 
is the terminal point of human realization. The fetish has endured 
since the first creature could be called Man. The fetish is a verifi- 
able object; the Great Being is totally beyond our experience. 
What did Comte mean by fetishism and why did he regard it as 
indispensable to Positivism and thus to the contemporary develop- 
ment of the human being? His references indicate five reasons for 
its importance: fetishism recognizes God’s will in each object; 
fetishism is spontaneous ; it connects maturity with infancy ; it gives 
coherence to our submission ; and it shows love to be the desirable 
synthesis of all human activity. 

The question whether Comte’s fetishism is worth further re- 
flexion must be determined by whether we regard these five 
reasons as interesting or not. The strict Logical Positivist will break 
off here no doubt and will feel much as Mill felt and as the baiters 
of Congreve; these attributes of fetishism are not meaningful and 
are to be studied only as part of an anthropological phase. But the 
trend of thought suggested by Freud’s study of Totem and Taboo 
first published in 1913 is still of considerable importance to many 
and suggests that the primitive notion of the fetish, though it is 
neither a totem nor a taboo, is likely to survive in our conscious- 
ness in much the same way as these other two and thus play its 
part in our mental life. Comte’s ideas of fetishistic poetry, too, are 


1 Fortnightly Review, June 18609. 
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by no means absurd when compared with, for example, the details 
in W. H. Auden’s study, Iconography of the Sea. Certain it is that if 
any nineteenth-century reader of Comte was aware of these possi- 
bilities he must have put them behind him as dangerous thoughts. 
It is more likely that there was no awareness of this and most 
readers must have thought of fetishism as simply part of Comte’s 
later irrationality. Frederick Harrison for example, who compiled 
the index to the English translation of the Positive Polity, as though 
he were ashamed of it gives no more than fifteen references to the 
word whereas there must be in fact at least ten times that nunber 
in the four volumes of the Polity itself. Comte, you might say, can 
hardly keep away from the subject though he seems reluctant to 
treat of it explicitly. The questions worth answering are whether 
Comte’s fetishism was a true religious manifestation and if so 
whether it is compatible with the scientific nature of his system. It 
must be granted, I think, that the general characteristic of Comte’s 
mind is decidedly irreligious though he was careful to provide the 
externals of religion—the ‘Temple of Humanity, a Priesthood, a 
from of daily worship, an Altar, nine Sacraments, Guardian 
Angels and a Calendar of Saints—yet none of this seems to con- 
from with the true nature of religion when set beside, for example, 
the singing of one simple Evangelical hymn. The element missing 
surely is the realization of transcendence. The developed religious 
mind believes that God truly exists and transcends our own 
human nature and intellect, but Comte’s Great Being is subjective 
and does not lie outside ourselves at all; she is simply an extension 
of all material existence and exists solely in the mind like the 
Stoics’ conception of Deity. But do we not discern in the idea of 
fetishism and in the five reasons shewing it to be indispensable to 
Positivism the emergence of a truly religious idea? 

The recognition of God’s will in each object is compatible 
with theology and offers no real difficulty to the Christian mind. 
It is interesting to observe how this idea is carefully guarded 
from Pantheism which, in spite of the Great Being, became more 
and more antipathetic to Comte’s mind. The spontaneous acknow- 
ledgment of God’s continuing creative act realized in each object 
and made manifest in the individuation of matter constitutes a 
valuable religious element in human experience wherever it is 
found. It would have been well understood, I take it, by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins who would have seen support for it in Scotism 
and in his own conception of inscape. It is largely by some such 
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spontaneity that we are able to give meaning to the phrase ‘anima 
naturaliter christiana’. Nor need the Christian, I suggest, shrink away 
altogether from the idea that fetishism gives a coherence to our 
submission. Our ‘submission’ is not fully explained; but from the 
context we may understand that it is of the intellect to the Heart. 
Comte has little to say of the Will. By the Heart he seems to mean 
not only all that is comprised by our affective life but also some 
directing principle that is not the Intellect and that is more sup- 
ported by fetishism and by a fetishistic outlook than by the reason. 
In speaking thus of the Heart the reader is left with little to decide 
whether, had Comte been led to develop his ideas more explicitly 
on this question, he would have inclined more to the vitalism of 
such writers as D. H. Lawrence than to the finely balanced inclu- 
siveness of Pascal. But each of these writers would have more 
easily understood what Comte meant by fetishism in a religious 
sense than does the typical rationalist mind of the nineteenth 
century. His two remaining reasons are more obvious and it can- 
not be denied that they have proved to be of profound significance 
in attaching the human being to a religious scheme. The synthesis 
of charity is one of the basic Christian ideas; so too is the injunc- 
tion to resume the simplicity of childhood. It may be objected that 
the reader looks in vain to Comte’s writing to provide a full 
account of how fetishism itself is connected with these undoubtedly 
religious ideas. But it must be remembered that Comte uses the 
word ‘fetishism’ more as a general description of the ideas them- 
selves than as a well-defined concept that is distinct from them. 
He uses the word to denote what he evidently believes to be a 
primary religious instinct that survives his Three Stages and 
which must be cherished and respected even by the most developed 
Positivist outlook. All but this primary fetishism he believed to 
have been provisional until this final positivistic phase of evolution 
had been reached. 

In thinking of Comte’s fetishism it is clear we are not consider- 
ing anthropological fetishism as described, for instance, by Tylor. 
It seems to me clear, too, that we cannot account for these ideas by 
calling them simply reactionary or degenerate. Indeed they reach 
forward to the frontiers of our present-day speculation and are re- 
lated to many ideas that are most fruitful to those writing now in 
the world of art and philosophy. It must be noticed also that these 
ideas, connected with fetishism, are altogether different in char- 
acter from those found elsewhere in Comte’s system, in all of 
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which a true religious element is virtually extinct. Thus we are led 
to conclude that the answer to the first question is that Comte’s 
fetishistic ideas are in essence religious though in a crude emergent 
state. 

It is worth remarking that these ideas of Comte are not invali- 
dated by the extent to which they may be due to his devotion to 
Clotilde de Veaux or to some other natural and personal tendency 
of his mind. Certainly this side of his nature was greatly encour- 
aged by his companionship with Clotilde and by his love for her; 
and it is true that a great deal of his religious system and of his own 
private habits after her death shew elements that are somewhat 
fetishistic in a primitive sense. He would call her chair “The Do- 
mestic Altar’; he would pray upon it to the locket that she gave 
him; he called her picture “The Emblem of Humanity’, her 
‘relics’ were to be transferred to the First Temple of Humanity 
and most fetishistic of all are the elaborate instructions left for his 
burial which was to be in what is described as a ‘conjugal’ coffin. 
Comte’s hands and Clotilde’s intertwined, and on his left the body 
of Sophie, his maid—that ‘eminent proletarian’ as he called her— 
and on the right his mother; all this is to be surmounted by a 
common headstone with an effigy of Comte together with his three 
patronesses. 

His ‘fetishistic logic’ was applied not only to what was asso- 
ciated with Clotilde. He liked all of the elaborate detail that he had 
sketched out for the future of Positivism with himself at its head; 
he was attached to the picture of himself as the Founder, the 
Pontiff; he liked, for instance, to dwell upon the image of the 
green and white flag of the Positivistic Navy and its national 
variations. Yet despite the often tedious and always humourless 
and egotistical character of these descriptions, I believe that 
Comte’s fetishistic moments were for him the most real religiously 
speaking. 

In considering the answer to the second question: whether his 
fetishism was a development or a corruption of his earlier Posi- 
tivism we must bear in mind that Comte, though having the 
appearance of a systematic philosopher, was more in the literary 
tradition of the French philosophes than in the German tradition of 
Kant. He was not what we would call a ‘hard’ thinker. ‘This does 
not mean that he is to be despised as a philosopher, nor should his 
influence be dismissed as evidently does Bertrand Russell for he 
omits him altogether from his History of Western Philosophy, though 
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he includes a section on Byron. But Comte’s evolutionary thought 
placed him in an historical context which for him was more import- 
ant and more valid than any test of reason or intellectual consist- 
ency. He was consciously in a succession; and he acknowledged 
his predecessors. ‘The chief figures among them were Saint-Simon, 
Condorcet and Fontenelle. But these were prophets and he was 
the Messiah. His Positivism was the final stage of human develop- 
ment. Mankind had arrived at the Millenium. This is very 
different from the practical and political atmosphere created by 
the Utilitarians or Owen’s Socialism in England. Viewed from 
across the Channel there is very little in Comte’s system which 
did not seem intellectually bizarre. Mumbo-Jumbo would appear 
the right word to those who felt they had fought off the power of 
the Mass and the Pope by the invocation of Reason and Liberty. 
On the other hand it seemed equally consistent to Comte to apply 
to the Protestant outlook the description ‘negativist’ in contrast to 
the vital qualities which he thought to be cherished and fulfilled 
in his own outlook. Comte like. Marx wished to bring about a 
fundamental and permanent alteration to the whole of human 
society and he was more concerned with the design of this ulti- 
mate human condition than with a philosophic argument about 
its value. He believed in the Three Stages not as an idealist philo- 
sopher, for example, may be said to believe in Idealism but as a 
Moslem believes in Allah. And so, though it cannot be denied that 
Mill’s criticism, with which Huxley and Spencer agreed, shews 
indeed a weakness in Comte from the standpoint they adopted, it 
shews more clearly still the difference in outlook between the two 
environments that then prevailed. From an English point of view 
Comte was a traitor; whilst seeming to have been a valuable 
supporter to the radical view of religion and to social reform he 
had afterwards deserted to the enemy. But in his French context 
and having regard to his own development and his own aims he is 
simply the author of Positivism which is a dogmatic system pro- 
posed for man much as the commandments were given by Moses 
to the Jews. 

If the Positivist religion lies in ruins so also do the attempts of 
the Positivists to destroy the religious instinct. More rewarding are 
the attempts by Freudians and Jungians to examine such mani- 
festations of the human mind in a truly scientific spirit with a con- 
clusion that these persist as typical and are not superseded by ‘a 
scientific era’. More rewarding too are the efforts of the artist as 
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exemplified in the imagist studies of Grigson or Auden to shew 
these impulses as a normal constituent of the human make-up. 
Comte in his passion for inclusiveness sent his friend, Alfred 
Sabathier, the socialist, to Rome with a copy of the Postttvist 
Catechism to give to the General of the Jesuits in hopes that this 
might stimulate a movement towards unity which he ardently 
desired. Years later in a Paris bookshop this copy turned up uncut, 
price four sous, with Comte’s hopeful inscription on the fly-leaf. ~ 
Had the great ecclesiastic thought it worth while to cut the pages 
of the book and to subject its content to the careful and sympa- 
thetic study which its author desired he might have seen in it 
something more than a mere travesty of Catholic practices. 
‘Catholicism minus Christianity’ was Huxley’s verdict. And we may 
make of that impossible calculation what we please. We are likely 
to be left with what Comte called fetishism. And we may not, I 
suggest, dismiss this along with the rest as its source is primary and 
enduring. We take an equal risk in dismissing lightly the Stalinist 
prayers. Who will say they could not be, despite their incon- 
sistency with Marxist theory, as important to some of our separated 
brethren as were once the Rocks at Delphi or the Grove of Aricia. 
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THE ART OF THE HISTORIAN 


History: Its Purpose and Method. By G. T. Renier. (Allen and Unwin. 
105.) 


Poetry and politics, say the booksellers, have slumped: today the de- 
mand is all for history. Whether the supply is there to meet the demand 
remains to be seen. It is true, of course, that the craft of the historian 
flourishes notably today in England, and that we appear to be witness- 
ing the fruition of a century of hard and scrupulous work; the principal 
foundations have been laid and the building is beginning to catch the 
eye of the casual observer. At the same time it may be that the greater 
number of the men and women who have begun to demand volumes of 
history in the bookshops and public libraries have no very clear idea of 
what is the nature of the subject on which, however tentatively, they 
have embarked. There may be some disappointed and even angry 
customers before long. : 

There is a story that at a conference in Berlin the great Ranke was 
accosted by Merle D’Aubigné whose popular History of the Reformation 
was then at the full height of its reputation. The latter was very much 
at his ease in Sion. ‘We historians ’ he began. ‘You will excuse me,’ 
interrupted Ranke, ‘you and I don’t mean the same thing by the word 
“‘historian’’.’ Take, again, the admirable story told by the eighteenth- 
century French abbé Barthélmy which is quoted in Professor Renier’s 
book. In his youth the abbé had known an ancient priest with a vast 
library and great erudition. The old man one day talked about the Par- 
thians whose arrows, he said, flew so fast that their metal heads melted 
by friction with the air. Young Barthélmy ventured to express a doubt, 
whereupon his friend rose and took an ancient Greek work from his 
bookshelf. He found and read aloud the passage in which this story was 
told, shut the book and put it away, with the words ‘that settles it’. 

D’Aubigné’s book has retired to the topmost and dustiest shelf of the 
secondhand bookdealer’s shop, and the old priest has been in his grave 
these two centuries; but their intellectual descendants flourish and all 
but inherit the land. Today they have abandoned poetry and despaired 
of politics. They have turned to history. The crisis is upon us. 


98 
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Hence it is all to the good that Professor Renier has followed the ex- 
ample of the late Sir Charles Oman, and written a book which might 
well be described as ‘An Historian’s Notes on his Trade’, It is also all to 
the good that we should now have a full discussion of the historian’s art 
in English by a continental scholar; that the Maas and the Rhine 
should flow into the Thames ; and, for Professor Renier is an impenitent 
pragmatist, that there should be a strong dash of the Mississippi in the 
mixture as well. For the best way of discovering the nature of history is 
to watch an historian at his work. Nor is there here any question of an 
expert’s monologue; instead we have an author who insists on his 
reader playing his full part in the business. He takes his reader with 
him, he never tries to oversimplify difficult points, he draws other ex- 
perts into the conversation. Above all, he has the essentially civilized 
gift of maintaining strong and often controversial opinions without 
pontificating to his reader. He prefers the rapier of provocation to the 
bludgeon of conviction. He puts the reader on his mettle, he sets him 
arguing and sends him to his books. 

This book has, so far as the average reader is concerned, two draw- 
backs. Few of us move with ease through the intricacies of pragmatism 
or are at home with its phraseology ; and it may well be the best plan to 
be content with identifying Professor Renier’s conclusions in philo- 
sophy, leaving it to a subsequent reading to discover how precisely he 
got there. 

The second disadvantage will be felt by in particular the more irrit- 
able type of Catholic reader. For instance Professor Renier remarks that 
in practice ‘Catholic history’ disregards awkward facts. The implication 
would appear to be that just as there is a Marxist History, so there is 
also a Catholic History; but what this Catholic History may be and 
who are the men who write it remains a mystery. It would make it so 
much easier if one knew whether Fr. Charles Boyer whose opinions on 
certitude in history Professor Renier finds admirable, or that radical 
sceptic, the seventeenth-century Fr. Harduin who believed Thucydides, 
Livy, Terence, Ovid and the whole history of the Franks to be forgeries 
and who distrusted any historical evidence apart from coins, or Acton or 
Mr. Belloc, or Professor Knowles are authentic examples. Or must we 
go to the Bollandists, or the mediaeval hagiographers? Is William of 
Newburgh more ‘Catholic’ in his history than, say, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth? All that Professor Renier is prepared to say is that ‘Mr. Belloc’s 
Robespierre is an example’ ; and he leaves it at that. On p. 209 Loisy and 
Tyrell provide singularly inappropriate examples with which to sup- 
port Professor Renier’s thesis ; and when we are told that ‘Rome sways 
with every wind’, there would seem to be every excuse for the irritable 
Catholic who retorts that Professor Renier might study with advan- 
tage that interesting example of Burmese architecture, the Kyaik- 
Ti-Yo pagoda. Nor does a compliment to the intellectual audacity 
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of St. Thomas which apparently misconceives his point carry con- 
viction. 

Perhaps the most lively part of the book is the section devoted to 
Collingwood, and those who find it difficult to be satisfied with 
Collingwood’s philosophy of history will probably feel that Professor 
Renier has the best of the argument. Again there are some very sensible 
pages on Ranke and on the Marxists. Ranke did not demand that His- 
tory should reproduce ‘the whole of the past as it really did occur’ ; 
what he wanted was an accurate story. There is much to be said for 
Professor Renier’s contention that whatever else he was Marx was not 
a Marxist. 

One might have guessed before one came to p. 215 that Professor 
Toynbee’s Study of History was not exactly Professor Renier’s cup of tea. 
He is in fact on the side of Professor Geyl. Not that he does not fully 
appreciate the splendour and the virtuosity of that superb career 
through the historical firmament which Professor Toynbee in his 
chariot of Elias can give his readers, but for himself he prefers to re- 
main, like a good Dutchman, with his feet solidly planted on his native 
earth. Elsewhere he quotes with approval the Provost of Oriel. 


To me it seems that no historical investigation can provide 
either a philosophy, or a religion, or a substitute for religion. If in 
this I express only a personal opinion, I think I should have a 
general consensus of the working historians with me if I confined 
myself to the simpler conclusion that we work with limited aims. 
We try to find the truth about this or that, not about things in 
general. Our work is not to see life steadily and see it whole, but 
to see one particular portion of life right side up and in true 
perspective. 


For the average reader the section on the ‘Laws’ of History is likely 
to be the most interesting. Professor Renier believes that no less than 
six of these ‘laws’ can be distinguished. History cannot repeat itself, for 
‘a complete recurrence of a set of circumstances is a contradiction in 
terms’. The historian cannot, therefore, prophesy. At the same time, 
Professor Renier argues that he is particularly well qualified to express 
views upon the future. There are three reasons for this. “The habit of 
establishing causal sequences gives him powers of connected insight ; he 
has acquired the practice of looking at public affairs on a large scale and 
so has a great chance of not being misled by the more accidental and 
transitory factors which so often are the more obvious.’ Finally, he 
quotes the Dutch historian, Blok: 


The knowledge, the detailed knowledge of the past cannot, of 
course, lead us historians to an infallible prediction of what will take 
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place tomorrow or the day after, but it can and must serve to a 
better understanding of the present. And a good understanding of 
the present is one of the best guarantees of a wise treatment of this 
present with a view to the things which the future will bring us. 


Professor Renier might also have added with advantage a dis- 
cussion of one or two examples. For instance, Bainville predicted in 
1918 that Germany would make a second bid for world supremacy 
under a National Socialist dictatorship. The most remarkable example, 
however, is to be found at the conclusion of Acton’s lecture on Frederick 
the Great and Peter the Great. Bainville’s might come under the head- 
ing of a particularly shrewd guess, but there is something massively 
architectural about Acton’s prediction. 

Then, says Professor Renier, there is the ‘law of elasticity’. There is 
a limit to rebellion against reality. “One of the things one learns in 
prison is that things are what they are,’ said Wilde. Sooner or later 
hubris is brought face to face with reality. Of particular interest is the 
section on The Appointed Time where the author argues his case with 
considerable skill, reinforcing from the examples of Napoleon, Lewis 
XIV and Philip II the conviction already recorded by the author of 
Ecclesiastes. The section on Class and Revolution is less satisfactory. 
The last generation of liberal historians saw men as individuals: today 
the emphasis is on men as members of an economic class. In view of this 
it might have been worth while to expand this section. Such an expan- 
sion would bring clarification and clarification is needed. ‘Every revo- 
lutionary who has played a part in history and about whose early 
career sufficient data are available, can be reduced to type—invariably 
to a morbid type.’ While the reader is gasping under the impact his 
eye is inexorably directed to a footnote: “The Gracchi suffered from a 
mother-fixation, Spartacus from an inferiority-complex, Cromwell was 
a depressive maniac, Robespierre an obsessional narcissist’, and so the 
list proceeds. That, it should be added, is Professor Renier at his rare 
and remarkable worst: on the next page his ‘law of elasticity’ has 
come into action, and he is discussing the problem of Great Men, 
though he insists on calling them Outsize Men, with wit and 
sanity. 

It is important for the man who has begun to read History to re- 
member that the style of writing History changes because the questions 
which society asks the historians are themselves subject to change. The 
focus of interest shifts. Again, as Michelet said, the historian’s art is the 
art of resurrection ; but the historian is not a magician to command the 
ghost whom he raises, It isas much as he can do to establish identification. 
It is indeed, so to speak, Samuel who comes up; but his face is shrouded. 
Nor is it of any advantage to suppose, as is fashionable today, that a 
study of the past can provide us with some ‘secret weapon’, some 
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hidden formula of statecraft which at the last moment will give us the 
power to escape the consequences of the past. Saul at Endor had very 
cold comfort from his appeal to History. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


A NEW STUDY OF THE REFORMATION 


The Reformation in England. Vol. 1: “The King’s Proceedings.’ By Philip 
Hughes. (Hollis & Carter. 42s.) 


‘Is there any such thing as Church History?’ I was once asked by a 
most able historian, whose main interest is the Church. It is certainly 
misleading to attempt to pigeon-hole as a story complete in itself one or 
other aspect of what the Germans call geschichte, ‘what has happened’ to 
mankind. 7 

So Fr. Hughes rightly sees the Reformation as one of several con- 
temporaneous revolutions, agricultural, industrial, constitutional, that 
were steadily transforming the whole of English and indeed of European 
life in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. England was then 
seething with economic unrest and social passions and at the heart of it 
all was the land. The period saw the emergence of rack-renting, the 
small man’s forced dependence on a weekly wage and the permanent 
problem of unemployment among the new proletariat—problems that 
the changes in religion and the pillage of the monasteries only aggra- 
vated. 

To cope with the task of government Henry VII had created an 
efficient permanent professional Civil Service, men trained on the Con- 
tinent in Roman Law, men like Tunstall, Gardiner and Foxe who were 
to find it easy to obey the principle: Quod principi placuit, legis habet 
vigorem. 

The two-and-a-half to three million Englishmen were nominally 
Catholic, ruled ecclesiastically in seventeen sees that varied greatly in 
size, population and revenue, though their average wealth was far above 
their counterparts in, say, the 300 sees of Italy. Drastic rearrangement 
and subdivision were, here as elsewhere, long overdue, for the last 
English bishopric to be created had been Carlisle in 1133. 

Distinguishing features of English life and countryside were well 
over 800 religious houses that had made, among other things, an 
immense contribution to the development of agriculture. Many of them 
were sadly understaffed, functioning at low spiritual pressure but by no 
means corrupt. More and more monastic estates were being managed 
by lay stewards and agents. 

The several orders of Friars had 177 houses in 103 different towns. 
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In proportion there were comparatively few convents cf women—only 
103; of which only eight had been founded since 1272. 

In addition to some 4,000 religious, the Catholic Englishman was 
served by 8,000 or so parish priests and about 3,000 others—curates, 
chantry priests and so on. Far too many, as More was to point out (“In 
faith there is more plenty of priests than of good men’), while their 
theological insufficiency was later described by Cardinal Allen as 
‘notorious’. Few had been to either of the Universities and their preach- 
ing to a layfolk, generally pious, churchgoing and with a remarkable 
devotion to the Mass, tended to eschew the doctrinal and rely on the 
last resort of an unprepared sermonizer—sheer moralism. 

In every generation of the Church’s history and especially at times 
of spiritual crisis, as we well know today, the keystone of Catholic life is 
the episcopate, for upon the personal sanctity of the bishop (a prerequi- 
site for his office, says Aquinas) all else depends. Yet throughout the 
Middle Ages the bishop had tended to be distracted away from his 
pastoral vocation to become a temporal ruler, a minister of state, the 
counsellor and ambassador of princes. And for generations in England 
it had been the practice to confer bishoprics on men who possessed such 
qualities—civil servants and lawyers who had distinguished themselves 
in the service of the Crown, men who by profession were Caesar’s 
friends. Such were the bishops of the English Reform, with Wolsey the 
typical careerist and Fisher the rare exception. 

Though Wolsey played no immediate réle in changing the English- 
man’s religion from a papal to a royal, national, and therefore un- 
Catholic thing (indeed, as Pollard says, ‘so long as Wolsey influenced 
England’s conduct, Henry VIII remained the favourite son of the 
Roman Church’), yet his spectacular achievements in Church and State 
were such that he may be said to have created, on almost every side, 
the King’s opportunity, and he certainly trained most of his agents. 

Meanwhile on the Continent the Lutheran victories were being 
won. The revolutionary theories of private judgement, the sufficiency 
of Scripture, predestination, above all justification by faith alone, pre- 
sented the whole traditional structure of Catholicism as a needless, 
empty show. The Mass, the priesthood, the sacraments, the papacy, 
even prayer were all part of a colossal system of lies. 

None of this had passed unnoticed in England where a sufficiently 
strong survival of Lollardy warranted, in the thirteen years prior to 
Luther’s outburst, 365 processes for heresy mostly in the London and 
Lincoln dioceses and involving twenty-seven burnings. 

Wyclif’s denial of the Pope’s authority and powers, his reliance on 
the vernacular Scripture, linked up easily with the new ideas—in the 
person of Tyndale, ‘the greatest English light in the heretical firma- 
ment in these first years,’ says Fr. Hughes, ‘and the most powerful sol- 
vent of English Catholicism since Wyclif’. Trained in Germany, he 
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brought heretical ‘Germany’ to the notorious White Horse Inn where 
Cranmer and the Protestantizers were to gather. 

The basis of all Tyndale’s propaganda was every man’s freedom to 
read the Bible in his own tongue and to receive from it God’s direct 
message to his soul. For Tyndale that message offered justification to 
the believer ; thence it was easy for him to repudiate the whole Catholic 
system as a ‘racket’ at the expense of the layman’s pocket. Moreover, 
the greatest lie of all was the Catholic subordination of prince to 
prelate. 

Such was the teaching that fell into Henry’s hands in the year of 
Wolsey’s fall. “The King,’ says Pollard, ‘was captivated by the book 
and its inspiration may be traced in every Act of Parliament that led 
up to the Royal Supremacy.’ But Henry was first to appear in the 
Lutheran arena as the Defender of the Faith with his Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, an admirable statement of Catholic doctrines that he 
was soon to gainsay. 

Fr. Hughes has to retell the tedious tale of the King’s attempt to 
repudiate his wife by that papal authority which he later denied. The 
account brings little that is new to the story though, as Fr. Hughes says, 
‘much significant detail of the long contest is still too little known’. Yet 
the Divorce Case must be restated for, although its failure was not the 
cause of the forthcoming heretical revolution, it was the cause of the 
King’s bitter angry resentment, bordering on mania, at the refusal of 
the Pope to give him his will and so stirred him to overthrow all papal 
authority to which he had appealed. 

If Fr. Hughes does not spare the revengeful bloodthirstiness, the 
craft, cruelty and lies, the royal affectation of piety, the bribery and 
bullying, which the King’s frustrated will engendered, neither does he 
gloss lightly over Clement VII’s tortuous manceuvring and indecision. In 
fact he allows few to come unscathed from the sordid affair, save 
Catherine and to a less extent Campeggio. 

In the end it was the vacillating Pope who survived the blustering 
King’s war of nerves and the campaign of ‘pressed’ opinion suggested 
by the perjured Cranmer. But by this time Cromwell, Henry’s Machia- 
velli, had shown him a way to reduce the bishops to a craven servility. 
Deliberately, with eyes wide open, they signed away their vowed 
spiritual allegiance to become the minions of a lay pope, acknowledg- 
ing him as the divine source of their episcopal authority and jurisdic- 
tion. No wonder that St. John Fisher declaimed disgustedly of his 
colleagues: “The Fort is betrayed even of them that should have 
defended it.’ } 

It was now an easy step for Cromwell to put the Royal Supremacy 
into operation. He had promised to make his master the richest king 
in Christendom and here was the wealth of the monasteries to be had 
for the asking from men carrying the dead weight of a monastic ideal 
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for which they had ceased to care and were only too eager to 
shed. 

The ‘surrender’ of the religious houses was an act of blatant robbery 
put through by vile men, but the greater blame must rest with those 
who, like the Cistercian Abbot of Bittlesden and the Carmelite Prior of 
Stamford, could speak of their own dedicated lives as ‘pretensed re- 
ligion, dumb and papistical ceremonies’ and who begged now to con- 
form themselves ‘unto the will and pleasure of our supreme head under 
God in earth, the King’s Majesty, and not to follow henceforth the 
superstitious traditions of any foreign potentate’. Such men were no 
longer Catholic. 

And the same must be said of the leading publicists and apologists 
of the Royal Supremacy—Edward Foxe, Richard Sampson and 
Stephen Gardiner, all Cambridge men, all legists trained in Wolsey’s 
secretariat and all to be Henrician bishops. 

Gardiner already held Winchester, the richest see in Christendom, 
and his was the most brilliant mind as well as the most baffling. Fr. 
Hughes both uses and adds to Pierre Janelle’s studies of this amazing 
man who was to suffer deprivation and the Tower under Edward VI 
and be reinstated and made Lord Chancellor by Mary. It will be 
interesting to read Fr. Hughes on his later career. 

Here he makes a penetrating analysis of Gardiner’s De Vera Obedt- 
entia, written soon after the martyrdom of More and Fisher. It is the 
classic apologia for the Royal Supremacy, its theme being that authority 
is the prerogative of princes alone and that the subject’s whole obedi- 
ence, spiritual and secular, is due to the prince alone as the only fulfil- 
ment of God’s will. 

Such a thesis was well-timed, appearing with a doctored English 
translation of a work on which Gardiner drew deeply—Marsiglio of 
Padua’s Defensor Pacis, which Fr. Hughes indicts as ‘perhaps the most 
mischievious book of the whole Middle Ages, for its aim was the destruc- 
tion not only of the papacy, or of the cleric’s power to rule the layman, 
but of the whole position that religious ideas, which are independent of 
human authority, are the ultimate norm of man’s conduct in public 
affairs, no less than in his private life’. 

Fr. Hughes is well briefed to pass such a judgement by his invalu- 
able study of Marsiglio in dealing with the whole Conciliar Movement 
in the third volume of his History of the Church. His studies for that same 
volume (still the best of the good things Fr. Hughes has given us) has 
also enabled him to trace the pernicious influence of Ockhamism and 
of the Via Moderna in the Doctrines of the Reformers. 

This seems the moment to pay tribute to the philosopher and theo- 
logian in Fr. Hughes. One thinks of him primarily as a general his- 
torian, the best we possess, for, while his widely-ranging mind scorns 
to burrow into one fixed corner of history, he brings to each problem, 
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whether it be of law, philosophy, theology or politics, the equipment of 
the specialist and a shrewdness of judgement that is able to see the 
whole picture and not just the sum of its parts. 

His theological acumen is evident not only in his masterly summary 
of Lutheran doctrines and their implications (again in Vol. III of his 
History, as well as here) but in his alertness to all that was lacking in 
Henry’s 1538 Letter to the Lutherans on the Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘This 
awareness seems with him to be an instinct when truth is at stake. In 
fact, all through, Fr. Hughes makes short work of the so-called ‘Cath- 
olicism’ of Henrician teaching—an erroneous will-o’-the-wisp chased 
by Constant, which is perhaps why Fr. Hughes gives him merely a 
mention. 

It is rash to prophesy of any history that it is definitive, but this 
volume will remain a standard work on the subject. Its originality lies 
not in the unknown it presents for the first time but in the power, forth- 
rightness and objectivity with which he reviews documents that others 
have read. It is not an easy book to read. The complexity of the subject, 
matched by the manysidedness of Fr. Hughes’ reading, makes his 
writing at times difficult and his style awkward and less pleasing than 
in other works of his. One looks forward eagerly to the companion 
volume already in the Press, with this regret that he has been per- 
suaded to cover in a single volume so packed a period as the last three 


Tudor reigns. 
GorRDON ALBION 


THE ROMANTIC IMAGINATION 


Lhe Romantic Imagination. By C. M. Bowra. (Oxford University Press. 
18s.) 


Ir the form of this latest book of Professor Bowra’s may be likened to 
that of the wasp, having a beginning and an end but no middle, the 
comparison unfortunately cannot be carried into the field of compli- 
ment, for unlike its counterpart in reality, this particular wasp has no 
sting. 

The substance of the book is to be found in the two chapters ‘The 
Romantic Imagination’ and “The Romantic Achievement’, the rest 
doing little to develop or illustrate the thesis, and proving at the best 
but a collection of independent, unrelated studies of the individual 
poets. And indeed it must be said that these individual studies show 
little of the masterly critical insight which characterized those in From 
Virgil to Milton—here they rarely touch the fundamental problem of the 
poet, and never, even when impeccably correct, do they tell us any- 
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thing that we have not heard many times before. For instance, it is a 
pity that the comments on ‘Innocence and Experience’ are funda- 
mentally marred by a tacit implication that Blake’s poetic theory 
(especially re imagination) had an independent existence, whereas in 
fact it was entirely dependent on, and arising out of, his myth. The 
Cabbalistic myth was to him a sort of Kantian category, through which 
alone the outside universe became intelligible. On the other hand, to 
treat Wordsworth and Coleridge under the aspect of imaginative de- 
cline is to tread a mill whose wheels have already been turning too 
long. To say also of Coleridge that ‘his three great poems owe nothing 
to his study of philosophy or his own conscious theories about the uni- 
verse’, is not only to beg the question, not only to take too superficially 
the nature of such an influence, but also to ignore much recent 
scholarship on this point. 

Professor Bowra is concerned with two theses. First, as the title 
might lead us to expect, with the understanding of the romantic con- 
cept of the imagination, and, secondly, with the decline of this ideal in 
the work of the later romantics. To take the second theory first, it is 
easily the most valuable part of the book. Here the author tells us that 
“The history of Romantic poetry in England falls into two sections. In 
one, a bold original outlook is developed and practised; in the other 
it is criticized or exaggerated or limited or, in the last resort, aban- 
doned.’ He then continues, with something of his former power, to 
illustrate this devolution in the work of Byron, Poe, Rossetti and 
Swinburne. 

But it is in its consideration of the romantic imagination as such 
that the import of the book ultimately lies, and here, at the outset, we 
may complain, I think justifiably, of a vagueness of terminology; we 
never really know what he means by ‘imagination’ and ‘abstract 
reason’ although the two are often antithesized. To the author they 
appear to have an emotional rather than an intellectual connotation ; 
he is appealing, as the romantics did, to a common feeling, to a 
common emotive evocation to such concepts, and often, where he 
should explain, we have to be contented with rhetoric. He tells us of 
the romantic’s power ‘to create imaginary worlds’, that ‘the creative 
imagination is closely connected with a peculiar insight into an unseen 
order behind visible things’, and yet all the time we have a sneaking 
suspicion that he is seeing an equation between imagination and 
imaginary. In fact the distinction is not between a real and an imag- 
inary world, but two sorts of real world, that of artistic reality and that 
of ‘human’ reality, and whereas as human being the artist is concerned, 
as much as the rest of us, with conduct and morality, qua artist he is 
only concerned with his art which is, as Maritain says, ‘outside the 
realm of human conduct’, having an end and rules of its own. The 
artist sees the beautiful in things, he sees creatures in their plenitude of 
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being, and he is suffused with joy—he sees, in other words, ‘into the life 
of things’ and in so far as he crystallizes only this vision into words he is 
an artist, in so far as he brings in matter extraneous to that vision he 
has assumed the mantle of the prophet, and has become that abomina- 
tion of desolation—the didacticist. An artist must freeze his vision of 
beauty—must freeze his evocation of joy—into words, and the result is 
poetry. We are therefore surprised to find Professor Bowra censuring 
the romantics on the undesirable consequences of excessive individu- 
alism, on their over concentrating on the imagination, and of their 
limiting their field of experience. Most surprising of all, however, is his 
criticism that their doctrine of beauty was at times ‘confined to some 
single sphere like love’. One may well ask what sort of a limitation is 
this. 

It is scarcely the task of the critic to point to the puerility of the 
philosophy of his subject; he is concerned with the expression of a 
vision of being, not with a metaphysic of human conduct. The object of 
aesthetics is to define the unique element in art, that which differenti- 
ates it from morality or philosophy, or anything else, to isolate this 
world discoverable by the imagination—-to separate art and didactic. 
This was the goal to which the romantics were tending—they did not 
reach it, it is true, and it is in a close analysis of their poetic method that 
we shall understand what the romantic imagination is. Professor Bowra 
rightly sees the importance of the relations of reason and imagination 
in the solving of his problem, but he sees it as just another factor where- 
as it is of the essence. Of Shelley he says: ‘In the end what counted with 
him was less reason than the emotions’; and, of Coleridge, that his 
finest poetry owes little to his philosophy. Quite what réle he expects 
the reason to play is not at all clear. What he has done on the whole is 
to look for utterances in the poetry condemning didacticism, utterances 
which themselves are therefore didactic. 

What would have been better would have been: (a) to analyse closely 
the prose of the romantics to see what they meant by the imagina- 
tion; (6) to apply their canons to their poetry, and thus to evaluate 
their doctrine according to whether the product shows any flaw of 
technique, any dichotomy between theory and practice. It is signifi- 
cant, I think, that Professor Bowra pays little attention to the later 
books of The Prelude or the letters of Keats, and it is here rather than in 
Sleep and Poetry that we shall find something of what we are after. 

Professor Bowra is perhaps on the whole right when he says: “The 
Romantics have their moments of inspired thought and wonderful in- 
sight, but they lack the special strength which comes from uniting sus- 
tained mental effort to poetry’, but I think he should except the 
Wordsworth of The Prelude, the later Keats, and more especially, 
Coleridge, who, after all, was the first to tell us of the ‘war embrace’. In 
fact it is in the author’s underestimation of the Coleridgean dictum 
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that poetic theory is always influencive in poetic production, that our 
real quarrel lies. 

Ultimately what he has told us is that ‘The essence of Romantic 
poetry is that in catching the fleeting moments of joy it opens the doors 
to an eternal world’—this may be the essence of romantic poetry, but 
it certainly is not the essence of romantic imagination which is what we 
expected to find, and we are grievously disappointed at being unable 


to do so. 
HAROLD R. PEARCE 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Science, its Method and its Philosophy. By G. Burniston Brown. (Allen and 

Unwin. 155.) 

Tuis is a book written by a physicist and its aim ‘is an attempt to ex- 
plain the rise of scientific method and to show how it increases our 
power of making true statements about the world around us’. It tries 
‘to answer clearly three questions, firstly: What is scientific method? ; 
secondly : How has it arisen? and thirdly: What ts a sctentific oulook on the 
Universe in general today?’ 

The author holds that “The primary position given to facts of obser- 
vation has been taken as the distinguishing mark of science.’ His evolu- 
tionary conception of how this position came to be realized is shown by 
the chapter headings: Animals, Words, Aristotle, Francis Bacon, 
Newton, Modern Science, Ultra-Modern Science. The chapter on 
Words, which follows a summary of some recent work on learning in 
animals, is well done and is the most interesting section of the book. 
The distinction of signs from symbols and the clear meanings given to 
‘fact’, ‘hypothesis’, ‘verification’, and other words often left vague 
in discussions of scientific method are particularly excellent and stimu- 
lating. On the basis of these definitions Dr. Brown arrives at the con- 
clusion ‘that science (for the most part) is a method for discovering 
propositions that can be verified’. 

Of the historical origins of this method Dr. Brown’s account is less 
satisfactory. He points out quite correctly that Aristotle’s science was a 
search for essences and that his model was geometry. But the author 
completely fails to realize the force of the distinctions developed by 
Aristotle’s followers between natural science (or ‘physics’), mathematics 
and metaphysics. It was in fact out of this distinction that the modern 
conception of science being concerned with relations and not essences 
was developed; first in Hellenistic times and then more fully in the 
Middle Ages, until it was finally accepted by Newton and other mathe- 
matical physicists in the seventeenth century. 
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It is perhaps unfair to draw too much attention to historical ignor- 
ance glimpsed through the cracks in Dr. Brown’s armour rather than 
seen glowing on the breastplate of his main purpose, but the fact that 
he can write as if Pierre Duhem, Clemens Baeumker, E. Wiedemann, 
Gustav Senn, Etienne Gilson, Annaliese Maior and many other 
scholars of Greek and Mediaeval science and philosophy had never 
published a line is a forcible reminder that the English Channel and the 
divisions of our academic curriculum are barriers of terrible effective- 
ness even for an educated man. From his own reading of the Posterior 
Analytics (g6a—98a) Dr. Brown might have discovered that Aristotle 
himself was the first to discuss the inductive method of collecting and 
comparing instances in order to reach a ‘common nature’, though he 
may be excused for not knowing that the other main technique of 
Francis Bacon’s method, the elimination of false hypotheses, had been 
developed in the thirteenth century. But who could believe that it is 
still possible to think that Roger Bacon was exceptional in his time in 
doing experiments and that he had ‘to risk the accusation of witch- 
craft’; or that the scholastic method of argument was simply to quote 
authority? The alleged ‘ridiculous’ example (p. 163) of a typical prob- 
lem from Aquinas’ Summa Theologica cited in the ‘Dialogue’ in Dr. Brown’s 
concluding chapter between the twentieth-century Sagredo, Salviati 
and Simplicio (who have apparently had all the benefits of a modern 
education) was in fact, as Duhem has shown, made the occasion for a 
most profound analysis of the conttnuum by Duns Scotus and other con- 
temporaries. By contrast, Dr. Brown’s minor historical errors are of less 
importance: the word ‘science’ is derived not from a Greek but from a 
Latin word (p. 11) ; Zeno of Elea has been given the dates of Zeno of 
Citium (p. 161); the peripatetic philosopher Simplicius was not an 
Arab but a Greek who lived in the sixth century A.p. (p. 151) ; William 
of Ockham never became a ‘doctor of divinity’, whence his title Venera- 
bilis Inceptor (p. 135) ; it was not Wilberforce but Huxley whose descent 
from an ape was in question (p. 176). 

It would, however, be giving an inaccurate idea of this book if the 
impression were left that Dr. Brown’s lack of historical perspective 
renders it valueless. Attention has already been drawn to the excellence 
of the chapter on ‘Words’, and the expositions, in isolation, of the 
methodological ideas of Francis Bacon, Newton, Whewell and J. S. 
Mill are also intelligently done. The account of W. C. Well’s Essay on 
Dew is interesting for being the work of a minor nineteenth-century 
scientist practising the experimental method, and the brief section on 
Eddington and Milne gives a suggestive account of ‘Ultra-modern 
Science’. The characters in the concluding ‘Dialogue’, in spite of the 
evidence of failing powers, have retained at least something of the 


liveliness of their Galilean youth. 
A. C. CRomBIE 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Sacred Music. By Alec Robertson. (Max Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 


HERE, in an astonishingly small space, is an admirable introduction for 
the musically-minded layman—and, even more important, the litur- 
gically-minded parish priest—to the music of the Catholic West. For 
although in his later chapters Mr. Robertson deals with the music 
which sprung up within the Lutheran and Anglican bodies during the 
150 years immediately following the Reformation, his heart is plainly 
in the earlier music—Gregorian or polyphonic. So must the heart of 
anyone be who subscribes to his bold, and unarguable, contention that 
‘Church music is the liturgy set to music, not the liturgy as an excuse 
for music’. Bach and Handel, Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven and 
Cherubini—no one questions the magnitude of their achievements in 
setting the text of the Scriptures or the Mass. Indeed it is that very 
magnitude which, to the Catholic mind, disqualifies them as liturgical 
composers. Music for these masters is autonomous and self-sufficing. If 
it is the expression of the worshipping soul, then no further expression 
is needed ; and it is hardly exaggerating to say that at its highest their 
music is at least a sacramental. The Mass demands something very 
different, an art consciously and humbly ancillary, that does not draw 
attention to itself. 

Henri Ghéon, undertaking the defence of Mozart’s masses, admits 
that they offend his susceptibilities as a Catholic. ‘La seule musique que je 
supporte a la messe,’ he writes, ‘c’est the flonflon banal, ’orgue vague .. . et le 
grégorien.’ Selfishly, yes: but can we seriously offer to God le flonflon 
banal? Do we have to be Quakers or Trappists to support half an hour 
of silence in our devotions? And if music there is to be, does plainchant 
hold one tithe of the terrors or austerities with which it is credited by 
those thousands of clergy who continue to combine the celebration of 
High Mass with a concert of late nineteenth-century music performed 
in a fashion which would empty any concert-hall? Even the masses of 
the great polyphonic period, which demand a small body of musicians 
for their performance rather than a complete choir, perpetuate that 
unhappy tradition of a passive congregation busy with their rosary- 
beads while the ‘specialists’ in the sanctuary and the organ-loft perform 
between them the functions of the worshipping community. 

The history of sacred music, as told by Mr. Robertson, is a history 
of this divorce. The first Protestants tried to reintegrate the congre- 
gation into the musical part of divine worship, but as music itself be- 
came increasingly complex the music of the concert-hall invaded the 
conventicle just as it invaded the church; and so from the purely litur- 
gical point of view the process which led from plainchant to poly- 
phony, from the polyphonic to the operatic and from the operatic to 
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the nondescript ‘sacred’ music of the late nineteenth century (still alas! 
too much with us) is a long declension. Although this is not overtly Mr. 
Robertson’s theme—for he writes as a musician first and foremost—it 
is the logical conclusions of his premisses. His musical taste is admirably 
catholic and Handel is the only major composer whose sacred music is 
plainly unsympathetic to him. But it is the first three chapters of his 
essay, which deal with the history of sacred music up to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, that cover what is to all but a few specialists an 
unknown field and discuss with an enthusiasm born of knowledge music 
until recently regarded as hopelessly antiquated. This enthusiasm in an 
essay written for a wide public and from a warmly human point of 
view, surely points to the practical possibility of reviving this music, 
not in the studio or the concert-hall, but in the church where it belongs. 

The illustrations are wholly admirable and show some of the 
varieties which have marked the public worship of Christians. ‘Thus we 
see Mass being sung in the Sainte Chapelle in the fifteenth century, 
with a small but recollected and devout-looking congregation lay and 
clerical: High Mass at Augsburg in the sixteenth century, with the 
Blessed Sacrament apparently exposed, attended by the Emperor 
Maximilian I, some members of his court and two barking dogs: and a 
service in the Royal Chapel at Brighton in the reign of William IV, 
with the royal party enthroned in the gallery and backed by something 
resembling a baroque gloria apparently emanating from the organ, as 


in a modern cinema. 
MARTIN COOPER 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Existentialism and Christian Thought. By Roger Troisfontaines, S.J. 
Translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. (Dacre Press [A. & C. 
Black]. 45. 6d.) 

THE unassuming format of this book conceals a most valuable and 

important contribution to Christian thought and apologetic. 

The author, after a lucid and succinct account of the leading ex- 
istentialist philosophers—Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, 
Sartre, Camus—argues that not only is a Christian existentialism com- 
patible with Christianity, but affords an original and valuable philo- 
sophic presentation of Christian truth adapted to the needs and 
situation of our contemporaries. Pére Troisfontaines does not maintain 
that it is a sufficient or complete philosophical vehicle but that it makes 
vital contact with fundamental Christian truths, human freedom, the 
testing and verification of truth by living experience, the unique value 
of the individual soul, personal communion with a God who discloses 
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Himself in that communion and requires our free choice. We should 
agree that the facts of human and individually human experience 
which existentialism envisages can and should be employed in a living 
apologetic but, we must add, only if they are envisaged in a wider and 
objective, therefore a non-existential, context. For we cannot agree that 
human freedom supports the existentialist claim that existence is prior 
to essence. On the contrary, free choice presupposes a rational motive 
and this is determined by a measure of insight however inadequate into 
essence. 

Free choice is not unmotived or irrational choice. Such choice is 
surrender and bondage to instinct. Freedom is the power conferred by 
reason of withholding assent to the motive at the moment most power- 
ful if there are or appear to be rational grounds for so doing. When 
Sartre’s Delarue (p. 60) smashes in sheer wantonness a priceless vase he 
is not, as Pére Troisfontaines seems to think, making a wrong choice 
but surrendering to an irrational instinct. What freedom there is in 
such an act is the free abdication of freedom. 

The existentialist is certainly justified in approaching reality from 
the psychological data of his personal experience, provided he does not 
claim that it is the only valid approach. But these data are every whit 
as objective, given facts, as the data received from the world outside. 
They belong to and reveal a psychological essence which has its place 
in our total knowledge of the natures or essences of things. 

That is to say though the existential approach is valid and valuable, 
it must, if it is to receive its philosophical interpretation, be understood 
essentially not existentially. The philosopher may employ subjectivity 
but only when objectified. He must stand apart from subjective states, 
determine their character and significance as objective facts. Alone our 
immediate and religious knowledge of God’s presence is existential 
rather than essential. For the nature of God is inaccessible directly to 
mortal knowledge. Therefore even the mystic’s union is in the Cloud of 
Unknowing, existential, not essential, knowledge. But the very fact that 
mystical theology insists on this exception proves that our normal know- 
ledge is essential even when it is knowledge of our own psychological 
States. 

That we are obliged to make these reservations as to Pére Trois- 
fontaines’s metaphysical position does not involve dissent from his 
practical attitude towards existentialism or detract from our admira- 
tion of a wisdom so penetrating and so illuminating as his. We welcome 
his condemnation of a too abstract Thomism, hidebound and text- 
booky, which denies the spirit of St. Thomas in its zeal for his 


1When Heidegger transferred the phenomenological method from essence to 
existence he deceived himself. In fact he did but confine it to certain aspects of 
human nature, that is, of the human essence. The existent as such being the actualiza- 
tion of an essence cannot be characterized, still less the abstracted aspect existence, 
due as it is to the material factor of the concrete existent. 
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letter. The contrast he draws out between the self-deifying, isolationist 
and radically negative existentialism of a Sartre and the existentialism 
which discovers in the soul an orientation towards God and a generous 
self-donation to Him and our fellows in Him is wholly admirable. And 
the epistemological law, which he states, of three stages, confused recep- 
tion, analysis and synthesis, to which there correspond three stages in 
man’s social life, community, in which the individual is swamped in the 
social mass, individualism and the communion of free individuals in 
mutual love, is a twofold philosophic insight pregnant with signi- 
ficance and illumination. In fact this law of three stages, epistemological 
and social, corresponds with Bertrand Russell’s three stages, instinct, 
reason and spirit, a law which condemns Russell’s failure to pass satis- 
factorily from the second stage to the third. 

If the various types of existentialism are, as is argued here, corre- 
lated with various psychophysical types, it is a proof of the insufficiency 
of existentialism in as much as it denies objectivity. ‘The schoolmen can 
hardly have belonged all to the same psychological type. Nevertheless 


because their philosophy was objective they agreed in fundamentals. 
E. I. WATKIN 


MR. WATKIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF FORM 


A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Watkin. Revised and enlarged edition. 
(Sheed & Ward. 21s.) 


In the preface to this third edition of his book, which first appeared in 
1938, the author speaks of revision and considerable enlargement, for 
he has ‘sought to incorporate further developments’ of his thought. His 
method is not a rectilinear progression from theorem to theorem. He 


offers 


a series of apercus—insights, I venture to hope—illuminating and 
corroborating each other in an emergent philosophy which em- 
braces them. I do not attempt to construct a metaphysical system. 
I share Professor Lossky’s conviction that in its essentials the eter- 
nally valid system of metaphysics . . . is already in existence, the 
philosophia perennis. 1 do not however believe that the system is 
perfectly represented by any one exponent whatever his genius. 


He proposes then to be an eclectic ‘within a system fundamentally 
homogeneous’. On a number of important questions he rejects, without 
arrogance, the views of St. Thomas, often preferring those of St. Bona- 
venture. He acknowledges a great indebtedness to Wust, Lossky, and 
Max Scheler ; and he does not hesitate to profit from the work of alien 


thinkers. 
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The author’s method is based on a resolute belief in the intuitive 
powers of the mind. In sense perception we are given ‘not a chaotic 
multiplicity of atomic sensations’ but objects with definite characters, 
forms. Not sense, but mind apprehends form. This intuition of forms 
‘through and in the data of the senses’ is by Kantians dismissed as mere 
subjective construction imposed on data of wholly alien origin. 


But a philosophy adequate to experience will accept the obvious 
deliverance of common sense that these forms belong to the objects 
existing in them. For they are given as directly and evidently as the 
atomic sense data through which they are mediated. 


He finds the maxim nzhil in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu 
dangerously ambiguous. If taken to mean ‘All our knowledge ulti- 
mately derives from the perception of physical objects’ it may pass. But 
if the phrase ‘sense perception’ is used, as if this were a function of sense 
alone (whereas it involves two factors: the having of a sense stimulus, 
and the mental intuition of a form), then to say ‘All our knowledge is 
derived from sense perception’ would be most misleading. It would be 
safer to say ‘Nothing can be in the senses unless form be at the same 
time in the mind.’ 

But intuition is not to be limited to this perception of outer sensible 
form. Interior forms are equally real—indeed more so: the inner forms 
of plants, animals, and human beings; the forms discerned by aesthetic, 
ethical, metaphysical intuition. They are objective, not subjective con- 
structions. Speculative thought, discursive reasoning itself, both de- 
ductive and inductive, is in some brilliant pages persuasively presented 
as being in the last resort intuition of form. Contemplation is deliberate, 
focussed intuition. Vital union is inimical to contemplation. 

He speaks of the ‘infinite implication of form’. Any form, away from 
matter, existing then in God, does not itself exclude but rather implies 
all other forms. In God’s fullness of being is the totality of form. An in- 
dividual form, ravished from that sublime context, and buried in 
matter, despoiled of the infinitude of bonds relating it as pure form to 
the totality of form, is now not even the self it was: it is but half itself, 
a half truth, a half being. And our best knowledge of such an object will 
be but half truth. 

Mr. Watkin ascribes the pervasive defectiveness of being to the 
presence of matter. He says that owing to the inherent deficiency of 
matter, forms are more or less imperfectly expressed. Of course to be 
united with matter is to be in fact withdrawn from the infinite implica- 
tion of the fullness of form in God—like a line of counterpoint torn from 
the main score, half its meaning gone. I prefer to think that the form 
cannot materialize (finitely) in its full significance and virtue, than that 
matter will not receive it whole. 
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There follows a most able exposition of the Hegelian dialectic of the 
idea, which he employs freely throughout the book in connexion with 
many and various topics—History, Metaphysics, Sociology, Evolution, 
the Hegelian dialectic itself—in a most impressive manner. 

The author’s discussion of the Kantian Categories, and the tradi- 
tional proofs of the existence of God, a discussion in terms of his theory 
of discursive reason as ‘intuitive discrimination of form’, gave me very 
great pleasure. His handling of the Sixth Proof (the more Augustinian 
argument from the Abstract Absolute of Truth) is very elegant, though 
not all will think he has placed it beyond the reach of criticism. 

We must now consider a matter of absorbing interest: the author’s 
analysis of man, and of his relation to God. The account will have to be 
very brief. When prime matter is actuated by the simplest forms, physical 
and chemical energies come into being. Upon certain arrangements of 
these supervenes a vital form which assumes into its service (as ‘matter’, 
‘potency’) those physical and chemical structures and processes. This 
vital form not merely co-ordinates them as such processes, but consti- 
tutes with them an organism displaying a nisus, a purpose, of an alto- 
gether higher type. In the case of man, this organism in turn is the 
‘matter’ or ‘potency’ for the human soul to inform. 

Now, in our author’s view, the subordinate forms continue to exist 
in their own right. The physico-chemical structures and processes still 
exist as such, but ‘as the matter or potency for the vital form they have no 
existence apart from that form’. Mr. Watkin is to be congratu- 
lated on qualifying for the forty days’ indulgence offered in March 
1277 to all who refrained from propagating the doctrine of the 
unicity of substantial form. St. Thomas, of course, would have 
none of this plurality; but I could believe that moderns (such, 
at any rate, as think in these terms at all) might find this view 
more congenial. As to the soul itself, in order to secure its viability 
apart from the body, Mr. Watkin again sides with St. Bonaventure 
against St. Thomas. He adopts the theory of spiritual matter to serve 
as potency for the form of the human soul. He suggests that St. 
Thomas’s refusal to admit spiritual matter was due to his exaggeration 
of the gulf between spiritual and corporeal being. Some support for 
this view might be drawn from the ‘hierarchical’ type of argument, 
which St. Thomas’ always delights in. But against this you have the 
sharp metaphysical arguments for his doctrine which he advances else- 
where. (One of each is to be found in de Sp. Cr., Quaest. Un., Art. 1.) 

The author represents the human soul as constituted by a spiritual 
matter actuated by a form which renders it an actual spiritual energy, a 
radical will, this being further actuated by the spiritual form of the soul 
and so rendered an intelligence. This makes it possible to give a remark- 
able analysis of the relation of the human soul to God. 

Even those who, with the writer of this notice, may view these meta- 
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physical questions from an alien standpoint—one, that is, lying outside 
the ‘system fundamentally homogeneous’—even such can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the wealth of ideas and the wide range of interpreta- 
tions effected by their means, to envy the persuasiveness of the writing 
or to admire the splendid architectonic of this deeply pondered study. 
Any adherent of the ‘perennial’ philosophy who may feel himself to be 
threatened with the ossifications of maturity may well procure himself 
some liberation of mind by reading this volume. While from the oppo- 
site pole, some logical positivist, prepared to read from cover to cover 
(with fingers crossed, if you like, and suffering agonies from the per- 
petual ‘intuition of forms’) in order to observe intimately how the other 
half of the world thinks, might almost, I believe, come away in a re- 
flective mood. For a philosophy which can give to life a meaning, 
and to mystery interpretation without impoverishment, may not, I 


think, be wholly removed from the truth. 
James H. MAcMILLAN 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH 


Treland: Its Physical, Historical, Social and Economic Geography. By T. W. 

Freeman. (Methuen. 325. 6d.) 

Leinster, Munster and Connaught. By Frank O’Connor. (Robert Hale. 

155.) 

TuHEsE two books about Ireland are the reverse in style, information 
and intent. ‘Plain or Coloured’—one is coloured by a dramatic and poet- 
ical mind and the other is ruled plain unto statistics and maps and 
population, but the Plain costs twice as much as the Coloured. Both are 
worth the money, one as a wild introduction to the Three Provinces 
with the Ulster County of Donegal thrown in, the other as a permanent 
analysis and meticulous survey of modern Ireland, which includes all 
Ulster. It is the last and most complete in the long line of Irish books of 
description and geography since the Down Survey and the works of 
Petty. 

Frank O’Connor is the last writer left of the Gilded Age of modern 
Irish literature though he dates with the Silver. He writes with the 
gusto with which great actors once acted in the Abbey Theatre. The 
contents are scheduled by counties, except the Midlands. He has the 
same contempt as Belloc for those ‘sodden and unkind’ corners of the 
land compared to the great South Country. He revels in an Irish South, 
but he brings city and county to life by hurling impassioned puppets on 
the stage. 

Here speak and act the indubitable Swift, the saturnine Parnell out 
of the past, and out of his living knowledge, A. E. (the poet Russell), 
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Lady Gregory, Yeats, James Joyce, even Bernard Shaw. It is rather a 
relief to find Oscar Wilde and Mahaffy reduced to one mention apiece. 

Every Irishman of letters has a personal and violent view about 
Swift. Mr. O’Connor’s occupies the first chapter. The reader realizes 
that the architecture and guidance of the book and even the natural 
scenery are only called in to make background for the dead Players. 
They make their entry one by one in the comment and anecdotes of the 
writer, all of which are delivered in flashing virulent style until the 
reader feels he is in the clutch of the Red Queen and being rushed 
faster and faster through Dublin streets and away beyond. 

The next of the dramatis personae is James Joyce: thus introduced. 

‘This is the church whose bells ring out in the opening of Joyce’s 
Ulysses to herald Mr. Bloom’s day of adventure. Mr. Bloom himself 
lived in Eccles Street.’ Eccles Street is also the home of Dominican 
nuns, and Joyce himself studied near by under the Jesuits at Belvedere. 

‘Joyce’s Dublin resembles that of Swift in its dreamy hopelessness’— 
and the next two pages on Swift, Joyce, Shakespeare and Eliot are as 
fine journeymanship as you are likely to find in modern criticism. 

We reach the Abbey Theatre, ‘once the city morgue and now 
entirely restored to its original purpose’! The rest of the chapter is an 
awakening of corpses, for O’Connor was on the Abbey and his account 
of the decay is personal sarcasm, but he renders the committee to the 
life: ‘Yeats returned to Ireland and took up the cudgels for his widow- 
presumptive . . . he moved me to the chair. It was the best way of 
preventing my flinging it at him!’ Some day the Irish literary characters 
of the Revival will be played themselves. “The home of comedy had 
ended its career in high comedy.’ 

The next chapter passes Dalkey Hill, and Shaw emerges asking him- 
self ‘why he went on saying his prayers’. Shaw had grim relatives, as 
Joyce and Yeats had, but he darkened purposely the story of his youth. 
Joyce studied Aquinas in Paris, and Yeats Blake in London and both 
poured forth their boyhood in prose. Shaw retired to the British 
Museum and wrote the ‘only novel in the world inspired by an etiquette 
book’. He extroverted boyhood. 

The Wicklow chapter finds Parnell described ‘like Swift one of our 
few rockets’, by which is meant the manner of man whose greatness 
invests all around him with a glamour splendid or otherwise. Was Parnell 
like Mussolini when he ‘asked too much of the ragged battalions which 
he led’? Was it Swift’s ‘fear of insanity’ which led to that icy coldness of 
manner? The last word of biography is still far from said. But of all the 
Victorians Parnell alone grows upon the pens and imagination of poli- 
ticians and dramatists. Mr. Churchill has recently added to his 
‘Famous Contemporaries’ in a post-emotional survey such as no other 
Parliamentarian has received. In three pages Mr. O’Connor writes the 
glowing indignations out of his heart, ending with two stories (‘told on 
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the authority’ of Mr. James Dillon) which are sufficiently uncanny to 
serve Lord Halifax’s Ghost Book. 

John Dillon, thirty years after Parnell, was awaiting death in his 
Dublin home ‘when a knock came at the door. The maid entered with a 
letter which she handed to John Dillon. He looked at the envelope, put 
on his spectacles, looked at it again and then silently passed it to 
another old Parliamentarian. ‘‘Parnell,” said the other in a whisper. 
John Dillon opened it. The address ran: “Kilmainham Gaol.” The 
date was 1881, the signature “C. S. Parnell’’.’ It had been once handed 
to a warder and the warder hid it in a cupboard where an auctioneer 
had that day discovered it. This kind of coincidence enables us to under- 
stand how miracles accumulated about the memory of mediaeval 
saints. Yeats tells of the comet which was seen at the time of his 
funeral. We hastily interpose—it was a meteor as seen and told to us by 
Standish O’Grady. 

Finally, the ghost story which James Dillon found in his father’s 
diary. His father attended an opera at Munich some months later. 
‘Suddenly he heard Parnell’s voice and looking round . . . had no 
doubt of his identity. He waited until the group passed him, and as he 
did, Dillon caught the unmistakable stench! which his immediate ac- 
quaintances swore hung round him in those years.’ This was even more 
unlikely than the coincidence, but the story has been told otherwise, 
and ‘stench’ looks like an anti-Parnellite addition. ‘The guide-book pro- 
ceeds according to fancy. The Kildare chapter is chiefly filled with the 
symbolism of the Japanese garden which Lord Wavertree (rivalling the 
Mikado’s) planted on the Tully Road. A fortune was spent ‘draining 
the bog and importing the dwarf trees hundreds of years old’. Such is 
Irish forestry in the hands of an eccentric racehorse owner! 

The personal tone continues. There is a good word for ‘the terrible 
old lady from Cork’ and for Edith Somerville and her Resident Magis- 
trate. Curses for the Irish Censorship and the recommendation to every 
Irish writer to keep his eye on the mail-packet leaving for other shores. 
Ireland seems free enough, but Letters are in fetters except in Belfast, 
where there is no literature at all. 

Mayo and Sligo bring amusing criticisms of George Moore with 
dear Edward Martyn in his train, while ‘of course Sligo is Yeats’ as 
much as Hardy is Wessex. 

Catholic criticism was always mum or mumpish over Moore in his 
lifetime. But here is the right sardonic stuff—‘that preposterous little 
man who wished to be thought a man of the world, a judge of food, 
wine, women, music and literature, and died without even knowing the 
difference between good or bad in them’. Moore and Martyn were the 
Irish Quixote and Sancho Panza of their times. Moore drew Martyn in 
his famous portraits, but his A. E. is ‘merely dully benevolent like a 
parson, the Yeats silly’. The real Yeats is thrust into blazing relief by 
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O’Connor. A. E. avenged himself writing on The Brook Kerith: ‘Jesus 
converted the world: your Jesus wouldn’t convert an Irish County 
Council.’ 

Mr. Freeman has compiled such a compendium as Ireland has 
never received before under the name of Geography, from the Ice Age 
to the most recent farming and housing conditions. All that is Physical, 
Historical, Social and Economic in relation to Geography is included. 
It is strictly practical with little lapses into things that could only 
happen in Ireland. The political, the sentimental and the poetical are 
erased with scientific ruthlessness. 

There must be 10,000 facts to be gleaned in the 500 pages. The in- 
dex is a test. It does not mention the Abbey Theatre, the Dail, William 
of Orange or Daniel O’Connell. But it carries large indications of 
Population and Emigration, erosion, creameries, glaciation and vege- 
tation, climate and bogs and all Irish assets. 

There are endless figures and graphs and wonderful little maps such 
as have never been drawn before. The present is exposed in zigzags, all 
minutely fitting. The past can be conjectured back to the Ice Age and 
the future guessed by any prophets who are endowed with a keen sense 
of economics. 

Maps include the bogs (one-fifth of Ireland) and eskers (locally re- 
ferred to as the shingle thrown up by the last wave of the Flood). Esker 
and drumlin are two words Gaelic has given to science. Maps deal with 
rainfall, dioceses, rare flora, Protestant and Catholic census, size of 
farms, railways as they were and even the Bianconi car routes. 

Agricultural and geographical societies will have plenty to ponder. 
The most interesting part of the book deals with the population. 
These problems seem insoluble and they are most closely attached to 
those of religion. Take the contrasting maps of the congested districts 
in 1891 and 1936. Congestion has ceased to blacken many areas in the 
later map as a result of decline in population. But where have these 
thousands gone during the past half century—the flower of the Catholic 
West? To America and the English and Scotch towns, but where are 
their descendants and what proportion have been enabled to keep the 
Faith? 

The depopulation of Ireland is a decline that neither Church nor 
Republic seem able to avert. It underlies this whole summary of Ire- 
land. No graphs have ever illustrated its effects on the Church in 
England, but it is the most potent movement that English Catholics 
have ever felt. For half a century it has been accepted as a divine provi- 
dence for restocking the Church in England. Well and good—but at 
what cost? Bishop Beck recently produced some alarming figures at 
Maynooth, by which he claimed that, had the Irish emigrants and all 
their descendants kept the Faith, the Catholics in England and Wales 
would be nearer ten than three millions! The figures were of course 
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challenged, but none the less a great leakage can be conjectured. The 
answers to Bishop Beck were unfortunately not statistical, but rather 
emotional, with blame thrown on the English Catholics who have often 
given the Irish a poor welcome. This could be understood politically, 
but socially it has been worse. As an Irish Bishop has kindly informed 
us: “The English Bishops have always expected everything from us in 
money and priests. As for our laity, they expect the girls to arrive and 
remain Saints. The young men are expected to find Mass without help 
or encouragement in a foreign land.’ We have strayed afar from this 
excellent, uncontroversial, deeply informative, scientifically composed 
book, which all Irish politicians, economists and reformers should make 
their Bible. Mr. Freeman’s work is little less than heroic, but he has 
revealed the roots of modern Ireland to all who hope to remain rooted 
in the land. 
SHANE LESLIE 


MORE ‘COULTONIAN’ HISTORY 


The Last Days of Mediaeval Monachism. By G. G. Coulton. (Cambridge 

University Press. 455.) 

WHEN an author states in his preface that he is writing ‘with failing 
sight and waning powers’, and ‘cannot hope to avoid slips and short- 
comings’; and when his death occurs three months after those words 
are written, a reviewer’s first thought is that the work of a dying man 
must be dealt with charitably. However, truth and justice have rights, 
and the late Dr. Coulton’s posthumously published book cannot be dis- 
missed with a few colourless sentences. He ends his preface with a line 
from Montaigne: C’est icy un livre de bonne foy, lecteur. We do not question 
it, but good faith may be combined with invincible prejudice, patho- 
logical kinks, and, as said the Irishman to Archbishop Whateley of 
Dublin, ‘inconceavable ignorance’. 

The book is uneven and shows signs of being very long on the anvil. 
We are told that originally the matter was meant to make two volumes, 
which may be a partial explanation. Some chapters are long, others 
less than half a dozen pages. Some portions are equal to the author’s 
best earlier work, showing the good style and painstaking research 
found therein; but in other places he falls into a surprising number of 
errors of fact. Much of the matter is a ‘re-hash’ of previous work, and 
several of the secondary authorities cited are very old and have been 
more or less superseded. The disarming preface prepares us for an in- 
adequate Index and still more inadequate Bibliography, where we look 
in vain for continental and English works which we might reasonably 
expect to see. 
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Misprints are not infrequent, and some spoil the sense ; some quota- 
tions are slovenly, as one from Mollat: Les Papes d’ Avignon (p. 563), and 
some curious words recur repeatedly. “Heretication’ and ‘possessionate’ 
take one’s breath away; and why ‘cloisterers’, and ‘claustration’, in- 
stead of good English ‘monks’ and ‘enclosure’; ‘cloistered’ instead of 
‘regular’ clergy; ‘hospiter’ instead of ‘guest master’, ‘infirmier’ for ‘in- 
firmarian’, and ‘Martiloge’ for Martyrology? The author seems unable 
to make up his mind as to which form of many proper names he will 
use. We have unfamiliar French and Latin versions, not to mention 
some queer hybrids, where long accepted English forms exist; so that 
the same persons sometimes appear under different names on consecu- 
tive pages. 

The charterhouse of Mount Grace (p. 502) was not founded by 
Henry V, whose Carthusian foundation was at Sheen, and known as 
Bethlehem. Mount Grace, near Ingleby, in Yorkshire, was founded by 
Thomas Holland and Jane, his wife, in 1398. On p. 631, the Observant, 
Friar Peto,.is mentioned among the Catholic martyrs under Henry 
VIII, whereas he survived until the reign of Mary. The Franciscan 
martyr was Blessed John Forest, of the Observant house at Greenwich, 
and a former confessor of Catherine of Aragon. He was burnt over a 
slow fire, yet on p. 756, when pleading for Cromwell and Henry, Dr. 
Coulton tells us that the latter never inflicted ‘the cruel punishment of 
burning’ upon his victims. Had he known all his facts as well as he knew 
his scandals, the author might have recalled that a number of Protest- 
ants suffered the same fate under the same king; and was the frightful 
punishment for high treason any improvement upon burning? 

On p. 788, we read that an oft misquoted passage, used by ‘Roman 
Catholic historians’ (i.e. Gasquet) is ‘supposed to be found in Sermo 
ALI] of St. Augustine’. It is a cliché wrongly derived from Sermo CXXXI 
de Verbis JFoannis, and the abuse has been repeatedly pointed out by 
Catholics before now. Gasquet’s contemporary, Bishop Hedley, in- 
veighs against the mistake in his Lex Levitarum. Like others, Dr. Coulton 
accepts the incorrect conclusion that because Cardinal Campeggio had 
a son, the latter must have been illegitimate ; whereas that cardinal was 
a widower and the father of five children, born in lawful wedlock, 
when he took Holy Orders. 

Yet another class of blunder must be treated before we can turn to 
the main theme of the book. It was justly remarked, years ago, by Mr. 
Egerton Beck that Dr. Coulton seemed to think that nobody but him- 
self knew anything about monasticism, yet his ignorance of the Bene- 
dictine Rule is startling. Railing against Gasquet, he claims that the 
latter ‘is evidently ignorant of the importance attached among Bene- 
dictines, from the earliest days, to twelve as the probable requisite for 
efficiency in a convent’. On p. 752, Gasquet and Sheldon Amos, ‘a 
modern lawyer, who made no pretence of specializing in monastic his- 
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tory’, are rebuked for ‘evident ignorance of the elementary fact that 
twelve has always been a sacred number in Benedictine history . . . and 
we have here only an outstanding instance of the ignorance, or want of 
candour, which even today often distorts Reformation history’. On 
p. 661, again, we have: ‘St. Benedict himself had chosen twelve monks 
as a standard number for a monastery. From time immemorial, other 
Orders had imitated his example.’ 

From end to end of his Rule, St. Benedict says not a word of this 
alleged ‘sacred’ number. On the contrary, we frequently meet with such 
phrases as: ‘If the community be large. . . .” ‘If the community be 
small. . . .” Only in St. Gregory’s Dialogues do we read that the small 
foundations at Subiaco each contained twelve monks, and there the 
saint was still feeling his way, as most founders have done. He began 
religious life as a hermit; Subiaco marked a transition stage, until at 
Monte Cassino we find the finished development: a large, coenobitical 
monastery, self-supporting, its community a family, indeed, but in the 
Latin rather than the English sense. Obviously, the small communities 
at Subiaco are not independent, nor ‘conventual’ in the canonical 
sense. Certain points of the Rule that seem obscure at first sight become 
clear if we study the conditions on Mount Athos; for though several 
rules are there in use, all owe much to the Rule of ‘our holy Father 
Basil’, to whom St. Benedict refers such of his monks as ‘be in haste after 
perfection’. On the ‘Holy Mountain’ are a number of establishments 
dependent upon the great monasteries and known, where there are ten 
monks or more, as sketes. It is true that a dozen is the bare minimum 
with which it is possible to carry out Benedictine observance com- 
pletely, but even then it will not be elaborate observance, with the 
solemnized Office, and the sanctity or otherwise of the inmates is not 
here in question. To become ‘conventual’ in the canonical sense, i.e. to 
elect its own Conventual—as distinct from mere claustral—Prior, and 
manage its own affairs, a house must have at least twelve professed 
monks and its own noviciate. Hence there must be a nucleus of the 
latter and reasonable prospect of a steady flow of vocations. Of course 
the house must have assured means of sustenance. Dr. Coulton seems to 
have been hazy on this subject. Ignorance of the Rule is found again on 
pp. 581-585, where, at Peterborough and Ramsey the monks complain 
that the Prior was not elected, but chosen by the Abbot, ‘to whom he is 
slavishly deferential, since the Abbot treats him as a dismissible sub- 
ordinate’. But in chapter 65 of the Rule we learn that that is precisely 
what he is! The claustral Prior is always to be appointed by the Abbot, 
never elected by the community. Dr. Coulton is sympathetic to the 
aggrieved monks, but the Rule is against him and them. 

Having somewhat cleared the ground, we face the author’s main 
theme: the decay of late mediaeval monachism, and supremely the 
immorality of the overwhelming majority of religious at all times and 
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everywhere. “The post-Reformation monastic history is simply a natural 
continuation of pre-Reformation conditions’ (p. 751). The fact that 
some few pre-Reformation records, over the centuries, furnish evidence 
of occasional lapses merely proves that such must ever have been the 
case. When similar records prove the contrary, they are discounted, for 
not the least unpleasant feature of this book is the repetition of insults 
and gibes against all who dare to differ from the author, be they Cath- 
olics or otherwise. Granted that Cardinal Gasquet, who died in 1929, 
was sometimes seriously inaccurate, superficial, and given to force his 
evidence, he was never consciously dishonest, and there is no need for 
the gibe on p. 801, since he owed neither his red hat nor his position as 
President of the Vulgate Commission to his general historical scholar- 
ship. He was an able administrator and overseer, and the actual 
scholarly work of the Commission is in the hands of an international 
community of Benedictine specialists. 

On p. 562, having informed us that: ‘In my previous volumes, I 
have rather prepared the way for this question than grappled with it’, 
he sets to work, quoting with approval Dr. Naef of Geneva, who is a 
man after his own heart, and holds that the unsavoury subject is one 
‘which it is right to examine without partiality and without reticence’. 

No scholar denies that the period was tragic; that religious disci- 
pline was almost universally relaxed and that saints lament it all in 
language as strong as any Protestant. Some of those most anxious for 
reform ‘in head and members’ were almost in despair. In the Consilium 
de emendanda ecclesia of 1538, drawn up by a commission of which 
Reginald Pole was a member, a document to which both Dr. Coulton 
and T. M. Parker (Mediaeval English Religion to 1558) refer, the mem- 
bers recommend firstly, a drastic reform of the Curia, and then the 
gradual dissolution of such religious houses as refuse to be reformed, by 
closing their noviciates until the ‘die-hards’ have disappeared, and then 
beginning over again with new blood. 

The chief causes of the disorder were the almost universal preva- 
lence of the Commendam, the reception into the monasteries of candidates 
without a vestige of vocation, the misuse of Exemption, and a tendency, 
which outlived even Tridentine reforms in some places, to prefer quar- 
terings to vocations. The chapters on this subject are good, as also are 
those on the reforming visitations of Nicholas of Cusa, Busch of the new 
Windesheim Augustinians, Ambrose of Camaldoli, the Reform of Melk 
and that of Bursfeld. Good also are the accounts of the adventures of the 
reformers and the state of several houses. Yet, even here Dr. Coulton 
suffers from his failure to grasp the real ethos of the religious life. In 
many Cases, the houses had spiritually destroyed themselves before their 
enemies completed the process by material destruction. Behind waste, 
bad management, idleness, unnecessary talking, neglect of choir, 
private property, free-and-easy living—even when it led to nothing 
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worse—lay spiritual bankruptcy; a seeming utter lack of interior 
spiritual life, with all that it implies and involves. No mental prayer, no 
spiritual guidance, little use of the Sacraments. The boys and girls who 
had so often been pitchforked into convents, for family or other reasons, 
never had a chance of developing vocations, and those who originally 
had such often lost them, thanks to spiritual neglect and bad example 
from elders and Superiors. 

For the Superiors also greatly failed them. A community is com- 
posed of frail human beings and must be constantly kept up to the 
mark. It cannot spiritually ‘rest on its oars’ any more than can the indi- 
vidual Christian. No isolated reform will last for ever; there is need of 
sound, religious, esprit de corps, a high ideal and tradition faithfully 
handed on from generation to generation, and such must begin at the 
top. Every religious Order has its Achilles heel; every Rule, being 
human, has potentialities of abuse. In the Benedictine Order, there was 
the Superior for life, who, as writes Abbot Cuthbert Butler, ‘has great 
power and the only check upon him is religion’. How often has a mon- 
astery been saddled for long years with a Superior who was consensu 
omnium capax nisi imperasset! How often we find the complaint at Visita- 
tions that such an one has gathered round him a caucus of flatterers and 
‘yes-men’ and, secure in his tenure, does as he likes, with sad results for 
the community in general! In the Mendicant Orders, their vocation 
takes them much abroad, their houses are situated in towns, and how 
fatally easy it is to abuse that necessary contact with the world! They 
beg for alms, and that may be sanctifying, but may also lead to grave 
abuses. Franciscans, supremely, are wedded to ‘most high poverty’, but 
that may degenerate into laziness and squalor. All such Orders are 
liable to be tempted to make money in wrong ways. On p. 603, Dr. 
Coulton scouts the idea that a community may become badly relaxed 
in six years, between a good and a bad Visitation report, and deduces 
that the good reports are worthless ; but, given certain conditions, such 
a situation could easily arise. Outsiders often overlook the fact that 
too great poverty can be as great a danger to sound religious life as too 
great wealth. Holy Poverty is not destitution. Many of the decayed 
little communities mentioned in this book, both in England and abroad, 
should have been suppressed long before they reached the stage of 
having less than half a dozen inmates and heavy debts, and the sur- 
vivors sent to swell the shrunken communities elsewhere. 

Although Dr. Coulton discounts the losses to religious Orders 
caused by the Black Death, the fact remains that all unprejudiced 
scholars allow that, in the main—for, of course, some districts fared worse 
than others—they never did recover wholly, either on the Continent or 
at home, and here we have a further cause of the admission of unsuit- 
able subjects. We find Visitors ordaining that the numbers of a house 
shall be made up as quickly as possible; but how can this be done save 
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by receiving novices? The life is hard and needs its special graces; yet 
the empty stalls were too often filled with very poor specimens, and 
there resulted the indiscriminate profession and indiscriminate ordina- 
tion, with far from adequate training, which led to such abuses among 
both secular and regular clergy. 

The author’s arguments are often curiously inconsistent. He 
severely condemns the disuse of manual labour, yet quotes approv- 
ingly a writer who derides the Franciscans for ‘a superstitious belief in 
the efficacy of the washing of cups and pots’. But what is dish-washing 
but manual labour? And why, since it must be done in every religious 
house, should it be less good for one’s soul than ploughing or harvest- 
ing?” 

It seems necessary to repeat, yet again, that all Visitations are made 
with the set purpose of finding out and correcting anything that is 
amiss. What is explicitly mentioned will be what calls for improve- 
ment. If a religious knows of nothing wrong, he says so, and, especially 
in a large community, abuses may not be known to all. If one man 
tells a Visitor that all is well, and another who knows better says all is 
not well, the first speaker need not be lying! And Dr. Coulton mixes up 
with reports of grave irregularities such complaints as broken windows, 
leaking roofs, dirty altar linen, shabby choir books, carelessness 
over silence, unpunctuality in choir, and other items which, given 
human nature, will probably be reported to Visitors till the end of 
time. 

And again, a monastery is a family, and no decent family exposes 
its black sheep and tells its sad family secrets to all and sundry. His 
Brethren ought to try to treat the sinner as his and their Master did! 
Not one of us but may say of such: ‘There go I, but for the grace of 
God!’ It is but duty and charity to try to bring him to repentance 
and, once he has done the penance imposed, bury the matter, and by 
sending him elsewhere, give him a chance to make good. Not all 
offenders are habitual and hardened sinners; some may yield in a 
moment of blinding temptation, and their reaction be such that 
Superiors are justified in reducing a penalty. St. Benedict is emphatic 
that expulsion is to be inflicted only as a last resort, and the other great 
founders are of the same mind. Most of the Acta of English Visitations 
perished in the destruction of monastic archives; few of the surviving 
documents are complete, and because a penalty is not there recorded 
that does not necessarily mean that it was not imposed. 

It is a weary business to go through all Dr. Coulton’s records with 
pencil and paper, yet when one does so it is quite a surprise sometimes 
to see that, bad as is the case, it is less bad than he makes out. In all his 
records of the Tiron Visitations, for example, there are only three cases 
of immorality, and only one of these seems to be accepted as certain; 
though the houses were decayed and the small Congregation obviously 
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dying out. He admits that, in England, even Cromwell’s Visitors 
‘exempt a third of the northern houses’ from such charges, ‘give many 
clean bills’, and admit their inability to obtain Comperta in some places. 
He does not tell us of Layton’s infamous letter, telling how he meant to 
make the Augustinians of Leicester give the sort of evidence he wanted. 
He does allude to the Visitors’ ‘direct method’, however, and we of to- 
day have learnt to what fantastic enormities and absurdities men will 
own up when mentally tortured; and, like some later officials of cer- 
tain governments, Cromwell and his satellites preferred criminals to 
martyrs, when possible. Charges of immorality were best for propa- 
ganda, but when, as in a sermon preached at Lewes Priory, the Visitors 
could twist something into high treason, that was better still, and they 
do not seem to have troubled about faith and morals further. 

In Appendix II, Gasquet and the Abbé Constant are taken to task 
for urging that the Cromwellian Visitation was too rapid to be reliable, 
and their figures are cited as another example of ‘the unscrupulous in- 
competence of Roman Catholic historians’. But accepting Dr. Coulton’s 
own figures, we find that in sixty-two days two Visitors finished 121 
houses. Even leaving out all time spent in travelling on horseback, and 
on the roads of the sixteenth century it must have been considerable, 
and allowing that they divided the houses between them, we obtain an 
average of only two days to a house; and since they had to travel the 
time must have been much less. Dr. Coulton never experienced an 
ordinary, routine Visitation, or he would not have talked such non- 
sense ! Be it remembered that the Visitor has to interview every member 
of the community, inspect the fabric, examine the accounts, go over 
relevant matters with the Superior, and finally give out his findings and 
orders to the entire conventus. The objection is perfectly valid. Yet, when 
all has been said, and we have granted the pusillanimous conduct of the 
great majority of the religious, and even allowed that grave abuses 
existed, Dr. Coulton’s case remains largely unproven. 

Before the Cromwellian Visitation it was given out that in the lesser 
monasteries ‘manifest sin, vicious, carnal, and abominable living is 
daily used’. Yet when the agents had been to these, a very good pro- 
portion are classed as ‘of virtuous life’, and far more wish to continue 
their religious life than forsake it. In many of the Visitors’ accounts, of 
both lesser and greater houses, we find such words as: ‘We scented .. . 
We suspect . . .’ etc., yet they find nothing. 

In 1894, Gasquet discovered in the Public Record Office a docu- 
ment which had somehow got out of its proper folio and among other 
papers, giving an account of the second Visitation, made by the local 
gentry, of thirty-seven small convents scattered over Norfolk, Surrey, 
Hants, Wilts, and Gloucester, with an odd one at Bristol. All but six 
receive a good report, and in some of these others it seems a case of 
rumour rather than proved fact. Nor can there be any denying the fact 
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that in 1536, the Visitors did refer to ‘divers and great solemn monas- 
teries of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, religion is right well 
kept and observed’. 

And finally, a large number of the self-confessed monsters of 
iniquity were judged fit to be bishops, canons and parish clergy in the 
church of the new régime! 

Dr. Coulton says: ‘There is good reason to think the Visitors would 
not dare to send him (Cromwell) false reports.” Why not? Would the 
man who so savagely employed the rack to extort the evidence he 
wanted in order to destroy Anne Boleyn hesitate over any lesser means 
to secure the evidence he needed to destroy the monasteries? Was the 
man who introduced the Bill of Attainder to destroy the Catholic 
martyrs a stickler for truth? 

And yet, there were good monasteries, and good religious even in 
bad ones; like the Swiss Poor Clare (p. 428), who tells us ‘the good 
brethren and nuns were persecuted and bore the secret judgements of 
God in share with the guilty ; but we must believe that this was for their 
souls’ health’. It is remarkable that Dr. Coulton never tells us that three 
abbots and four monks of the Benedictine Order are numbered with 
the beatified English martyrs, equally with the Carthusians and some 
others he does mention. 

There exists a quaint Italian life of St. Magdalen de’ Pazzi, of the 
great Florentine house. She was born in 1566 and died in 1607, so may 
fairly be cited. Though resolved to be a nun, she felt no attraction to 
any particular Order, and only wanted a fervent convent. She found it 
hard to decide between three in Florence: the Crocetta, belonging to the 
Dominicanesses, Santa Chiara to the Poor Clares, and Santa Mana degli 
Angeli to the Calced Carmelites. All were excellent, and she chose the 
last named because there daily Holy Communion was the rule. Yet she 
saw visions of relaxed religious who were losing their souls elsewhere. A 
little later, and the new Discalced Carmelites would give Florence a 
third admirable convent. In Arezzo, under the crozier of Bishop Scipio 
de’ Ricci, so admired by Dr. Coulton, there was living another saint: 
Teresa-Margaret Redi, whose canonization Process, long suspended 
owing to political upheavals and loss of documents, was completed 
under Pius XI. She belonged to a great Tuscan family, known to the 
wife of Leopold of Austria, and was educated by the Benedictines of her 
native city, whose house, like the Carmel of Florence which she 
entered, was a model of observance. St. Catherine de’ Ricci (1535- 
1590), of the same family as the Bishop, chose her Third Order Dom- 
inican convent at Prato precisely because of its fervour, in contrast to 
the only other one she knew: a Benedictine house at Florence, wherein 
she had been disedified by the faults against poverty, and the slackness, 
though there was nothing more gravely wrong. Incidentally, her 
struggles with the founders, the great Salviati, when she had to estab- 
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lish enclosure throw some light upon difficulties of a kind not envisaged 
by Dr. Coulton. 

In the two bad cases of which he tells us at Pistoia and some un- 
known convent he calls Sta. Prato, the religious involved had lost their 
Faith as well as their morals. They even seem to have been guilty of 
some of the dark debauchery, found elsewhere at the period, among 
layfolk, and in modern times among some Russian fanatics of the type 
of Rasputin, and seemingly a variety of Satanism; but in one case 
there were only two nuns involved, both seniors, who had already 
been refused absolution; and in the other, six obviously innocent 
religious themselves petition the Bishop for Visitation and reform. 
Evidently, even here, some people were doing the right thing 
canonically! 

Dr. Coulton omits to tell us that a year after the Synod of Pistoia, of 
which he so greatly approves, though he is disappointed that Scipio de’ 
Ricci retracted his errors before he died, St. Paul of the Cross had 
founded his Passionists; that five years previously, St. Alphonsus di 
Liguori had founded his Redemptorists, and that that saint was speci- 
ally charged with the reform of religious houses in the Kingdom of 
Naples. In this connexion he inveighs against private property and 
says that he found convents full of subjects who, without a vestige of 
aptitude, had been placed in their false position for family reasons. He 
also founded his Order of Redemptoristines for just such women as 
were resolved to live the religious life seriously. In Tuscany, again, St. 
Leonard was going up and down preaching, in the best mediaeval tra- 
dition. The point was that the Tridentine reforms were being intro- 
duced, although such a state of decadence as had prevailed could not 
be put right in a day or a year. How difficult it was to prevent the old 
abuse of forcing children into religion, is brought in Manzoni’s [ 
promesst Spost where Gertrude’s parents manage to circumvent excellent 
priests and nuns, and render useless all the new measures to stop the 
mischief. And the novel was founded on fact, for Gertrude was the 
notorious Nun of Monza. 

Similarly, there is not a word of the new Capuchin friars and nuns ; 
the Discalced Carmelites; the reforms of the Feuillants in France, the 
Benedictine Reform of Lorraine, and the beginning of the strict Cis- 
tercian observance, etc. On p. 750, the ‘reforming zeal of Joseph of 
Austria’ is praised since (p. 157) he ‘set himself to weed out decayed or 
superfluous monasteries’, but Dr. Coulton does not tell us that his great 
reform struck the death blow to such Benedictine houses as Melk; that, 
since in the ‘Sacristan’s’ eyes, contemplative religious merely cumbered 
the ground, the new Reformed Carmels in the Austrian dominions 
were swept away, as also the Reformed Franciscans and others; and 
that in Vienna the splendid pastoral and reforming work of the Czech 
Redemptorist, St. Clement Hofbauer, was destroyed, and his church 
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and monastery closed. And such are but a few examples, chosen almost 
at random, out of many. 

We have yet dealt very cursorily with this book of 800 close pages. 
We omit the outrageous, almost blasphemous, and pitifully ignorant, 
attacks upon Catholic teaching, though on this subject Dr. Coulton 
could easily have obtained correct information. We omit to comment 
upon the presumption which judges even a man’s spiritual secrets, and 
says of such as St. Bernadine of Siena that, because he refused three 
bishoprics, he ‘lacked that ardent, robust hope, which is an earnest of 
victory’. Seemingly, ‘such a colossal saint’ as St. Bernard did so also, 
and Dr. Coulton might have added St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bruno 
of Chartreux. To deal with this matter would require as much space as 
has been taken up already, and readers who wish can easily obtain the 
information elsewhere. We end on the author’s own words: ‘I cannot 
help feeling a certain perversity in those critics who have accused me, 
all along, of promiscuous use of evidence from different dates and 
different countries. .. .’ 

‘O the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it!’ 

: D. ANSELMA BRENNELL, O.S.B. 


AN ITALIAN ON ENGLISH POETRY 


English Poetry. By Leone Vivante. With a preface by T. S. Eliot. (Faber 
and Faber. 215.) 


‘SIGNOR VIVANTE,’ says Mr. T. S. Eliot in his Preface, ‘is . . . primarily 
a philosopher. But a study of the several chapters of this book will show 
that he has not mustered his poets merely to testify on his behalf, but 
that his knowledge and love of poetry, and of English poetry especially, 
have antedated and provoked the theory.’ That Signor Vivante has in- 
deed a deep knowledge and love of our literature no reader of English 
Poetry can deny; nor is there any need to question that his peculiar 
aesthetic is the genuine consequence of his own personal and unforced 
response to the poems before him. That said, it must be added, unfor- 
tunately, that not only is his book in itself worthless as a contribution to 
literary criticism, but it is difficult to imagine in what way it could ever 
be of use to the literary critic or to the lover of poetry. In spite of Mr. 
Eliot’s efforts to persuade us to the contrary, the book is an extreme 
example of philosophical aesthetics absolutely divorced from literary 
criticism and history—and, for that matter, from ordinary sensitiveness 
and good sense. And this is so in spite of Vivante’s constant habit, un- 
usual in an aesthetician, of closely inspecting the minute particulars of 
his texts. He offers us the appearance of ‘close criticism’ without the 
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reality. It is very odd to find his work presented under the auspices of 
the author of The Sacred Wood. 

St. Thomas remarks that ‘poetry is the lowest of all forms of doc- 
trine’ (est infima inter omnes doctrinas). The Angelic Doctor, while denying 
us the possibility of supersubstantial nourishment from poetry as such, 
does not regard the mode of ‘poetry’ as intrinsically separable from the 
mode of ‘doctrine’. ‘This differentiation of modes is relatively modern, 
and culminates in the school of Croce. The good results of this school’s 
separation of ‘poetry’ and ‘doctrine’ can be seen in the valuable part of 
critical writings like Paul Valéry’s, which are concerned with refuting 
all attempts to distil out the content of poetry, to present it as something 
chemically pure and independent of ‘those particular words’. If for 
‘poetry’ we substitute the wider expression ‘imaginative literature’, this 
account of that refutation can be rightly used to support the principal 
achievement of the best ‘modern’ criticism: the recognition that ‘imagi- 
native literature’ is a complex synthesis, brought together by the con- 
stitutive act of the individual writer, and that this synthesis is not 
intellectual but imaginative. That we have to use terms like ‘imagina- 
tive’ and ‘intellectual’, relics of an obsolete psychology embedded in 
familiar usage, should be enough indication that ‘modern’ criticism has 
still a long way to go; we still have to be content with such pointers, 
such hints on critical strategy, and not to ask for stricter definitions—if 
these are possible or, indeed, desirable. The modern critic does not, of 
course, deny that ‘imaginative literature’, conceived of in this way, has 
also some connexion with the general pattern of our experience; it is in 
working out just what this connexion is that the major difficulties arise. 
Such constructions as Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism show, for 
instance, what queer things happen when this connexion has to be ex- 
plained in the language of a neo-Benthamite ethic and a Behaviourist 
psychology. Yet Richards’ initial approach is surely the right one: videt 
meliora probatque. 

Now what does Vivante do? In his practise of going behind the 
local contexts of poets’ words to the general pattern of experience 
which they (as he would say) ‘disclose’: in his efforts to infer from par- 
ticular verbal structures something important about the structure of 
the world, he violates the first law of good modern criticism. This is not 
said out of insular dogmatic arrogance, or slavery to the Zeitgeist (as 
represented by the contemporary atmosphere of nominalistic posi- 
tivism). Rather, it is the spirit of Arnold which forces us to insist that 
‘poetry’, as such, has nothing to do with whether the world is many or 
one, whether Berkeleyans or Hegelians or Bergsonians are ‘right’, 
whether ‘objectively existent elements’ could or could not ‘constitute 
the inner transparency of any moment of consciousness or sentiency’ 
(Vivante). 

It is, alas, all too easy to illustrate the absurdities into which Vivante 
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is led by his preoccupied attempt to isolate, and build a mystique upon, 
the matter of poems. In his chapter on Gray’s poetry he quotes from the 
Hymn to Adversity: 


The gen’rous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive. 


He concentrates on the word generous. Now this word, as used here, 
would seem to any informed reader a perfectly commonplace bit of 
eighteenth-century ‘poetic diction’; if one wanted to ‘justify’ it one 
would say that it does do some work for its living, in that Gray uses it (a) 
because he thinks that when you get Inspiration you get a lot of it, a 
‘generous’ amount ; and—possibly—(4) because he thinks that Inspira- 
tion, when you get it, helps to make you a good man—‘generous’ in 
that sense. Not a very subtle ambiguity, one would think, nor a very 
profound ‘poetic thought’. But Vivante makes quite a thing of it. ‘The 
‘‘spark”’ of inspiration is depicted as generous, and a kinship with “‘love”’ 
and ‘‘forgiveness”’ seems to be implied in it. Its moral value is, here also, 
though vaguely, asserted. But why is it generous, intrinsically and ulti- 
mately? Is it because it carries within itself, as I have often said or 
implied, its uncaused (not extrinsically caused) infinitely impersonal 
principle, felt as such?’ Now if one feels that an answer to this question 
would be of any use to the student of poetry, or of Gray, one will be in 
sympathy with Vivante’s methods; if not, not. 

Nearly all Vivante’s apergus are of this kind; the kind of apergu that 
illuminates not the particular work in question, but the general pre- 
disposition of the critic. Hence it is not surprising to find that his 
method makes ordinary value-judgements impossible—such a judge- 
ment, for example, as would find the ‘consciousness’ stated by a Blake 
of superior interest to that stated by a Swinburne. A silly poem of 
Swinburne’s about babies, a piece of vatic declamation by Mrs. 
Browning, turns out to serve Vivante’s purposes just as well as Antony 
and Cleopatra; and his statement of his own conception of literary value 
makes it clear why this is so. “Our psyche,’ he says, ‘is .. . a unity of 
qualities intimately, logically, related.’ (The Hegelian ring about that 
‘logically’ —Vivante’s italics—is significant. ) 


This unity and these kinships [he goes on] are neither a fiction 
nor a provisional statement; they are grounded in the intrinsic 
nature of an original causal principle. And when poets speak of 
qualities and values as real (not provisionally, or merely prag- 
matically, but ultimately real) they are deceiving neither them- 
selves nor others. . . . The strength of their words lies above all in a 
deepening realization of the spirit. I maintain that all literary value 
is also a philosophical achievement; that there is no trace of beauty 
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which is not a reflection—and a discovery—L[italics mine] of the nature 
of inner being. 


He wants poetry to give him apodeictic certainty about the ‘nature 
of inner being’, and presumably he finds it good when it does so, bad 
when it doesn’t. I fear that this approach involves a radical misunder- 
standing of the nature of poetry. A writer, of course, is perfectly entitled 
to re-state for himself what he believes to be the conceptual equivalent of 
the poet’s work, and then proceed to discuss that; but he should not con- 
fuse what he is doing with literary criticism, which begins with, and 
should stick to, the study of ‘these particular words’, the way they 
actually ‘work’ in the given poem, in its context of the poet’s whole 
work, and its wider historical context. This confusion often occurs 
nowadays, for instance in the fashionable French school of ‘philo- 
sophical’ criticism; Mlle Claude-Edmonde Magny is a notable 
offender, and so is M. Sartre, in What ts Literature? In Vivante it is the 
basis of his method; his criterion of value is the validity of the poet’s 
‘concepts’, and since, furthermore, these concepts are derived from a 
special metaphysical insight consciously or unconsciously at the poet’s 
disposal, the conclusion is to make poetry into occultism. 

These are hard words to describe the sincere, indeed noble efforts of 
Vivante to interpret our poetry in the light of a not ignoble philosophy. 
And it might be objected that Vivante doesn’t offer his work as literary 
criticism, anyway. Thus Eliot, in his Preface, defends Vivante’s use of 
Wilde and Mrs. Browning on the grounds that ‘literary criticism’ and 
‘personal taste’ have nothing to do with Vivante’s thesis. I doubt 
whether this neat pigeon-holing will do, and whether Vivante’s way of 
using literature can be justified by such a disclaimer. It is true that 
English poetry can be used for various purposes; one can use it for 
Vivante’s purpose, and one can use it, as many people do, for moral 
edification, or even for learning English grammar. But a use of poetry 
which ignores altogether the purposes of the poet, and the very nature 
of the poetic fact itself, is surely suspect when it proceeds to large 
generalizations about what the poet is saying. Further, the idiom in 
which Vivante writes—the idiom which derives from the great German 
idealist tradition, compounded with the highly abstract, rhetorical 
medium of Italian philosophic prose—is not only uncongenial in itself, 
but has the function of invariably turning our thought and feeling far, 
far away from the brute facts, the actual words, of the poems he is dis- 
cussing. And this invariable want of relevance compels a limiting judge- 
ment upon the wide-ranging ontological speculations which Vivante 
develops, all too often, from a simple refusal to consider the plain and 
clear significance of what is before him. It is, I feel, sad that our great 
poets, whose use of English brings out with such intensity its peculiar 
virtues of concreteness, expressiveness, immediacy, should have had 
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this kind of impact on the sensibility of a distinguished and cultivated 
Italian. Quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum reciprentts. 


W. W. Rosson 


GERMAN REVIEWS 


‘Hopie’ is the title of an article by Joseph Bernhart which would have 
appeared in Hochland at Christmas, 1939, if the Nazis had not sup- 
pressed that issue. It has now been published in the December issue of 
1950 and provides a remarkable comment on the sensitivity of the con- 
querors of Poland expecting soon to be masters of the world; for, 
critical as it is of this sort of pride, it is so at a level far beyond the com- 
prehension of the Nazi censors. The editors explain that all this is 
incidental: their main reason for publishing the article is that it is 
directly relevant to our present situation, “Today, in this year, in this 
terror between cloud and lightning.’ Our anxiety is largely due to the 
fact that we are not properly aware of the Creator as now creating, as 
the Lord of history who rules our freedom as He draws from each 
moment all that it is and can give; preachers say too little about it and 
we avoid the insistence of the liturgy. Yet the omnipresence of God is 
not His movement towards time, but the presence of all time and all 
history to Him, and above all man in his spiritual nature ordered to 
eternity and capax Dei. ‘It is the peculiarity of this religion that it not 
only cannot raise to the nobility of Christ the man who will not bring 
to it in its wholeness all that is in himself, but that it can become the 
source of his ruin, “‘so that even that which he has shall be taken away 
from him’’.’ All, absolutely all history is in His hands: ‘Prophet and 
Psalmist proclaim the injustice of the world before the throne of God, 
but this is and remains the throne to which all men are called, for the 
Lord of history is also the Lord of that history that is without salvation 
(heillose Geschichte)’. The Lord is with us to the day of judgement, but 
since the Word was made flesh there is no new beginning of history: 
‘Sheer through time there breaks the preparedness of the Christian, 
*‘Amen, come Lord Jesus” !’ 

The October-November issue of the Schweitzer Rundschau tried to 
grapple more directly with the political and economic problems of the 
day, being entirely devoted to the theme, ‘Man, State, Economy’. With 
the advent of Soviet rule in Eastern Germany, Dr. Roman Boos shows, 
we have in our midst a state which does not even pay lip-service to the 
claims of ordinary humanity. ‘You are our enemy: you must and will 
be destroyed,’ were the words used by the Russian official who arrested 
and sent to Sachsenhausen three years ago the principal engineer of an 
important Thuringian firm; they sum up the utterly brutal attitude of 
the new state and indicate the seriousness of the problem facing those 
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who wish to defend the older European tradition. Can they rearm, pre- 
pare to resist by force—even to the use of the atom bomb—without at 
any point abandoning the very values they claim to protect? The prob- 
lem, he thinks, must be solved within each state; from this point of 
view, differences of structure are less important than the extent of arma- 
ments capacity on the one hand and the possibilities of the full develop- 
ment of the human personality on the other. There is still hope where 
the state-official approaches the subject with the words, “You are a free 
citizen: you must be respected.’ 

In the same issue Jakob David insists that the problem of man in the 
modern industrial enterprise has never been properly faced. It is 
common ground that he is uprooted, separated from nature and even 
from the resources which make industry possible: his tools are not his 
own, the raw material is put at his disposal and taken away by others, 
the factory in which he works is merely a necessary shelter built and 
maintained by his employer. There is no easy solution, the devices that 
have been tried in the past have had some success but they were partial 
and intended to meet a particular aspect of the problem; it is necessary 
to face it as a whole, but without haste. Above all, the machine must be 
accepted : he quotes Messner to the effect that ‘the social question will 
be solved in the factory or it will not be solved at all’. 

To secure a better order of things within industry there are still 
urgent voices from Germany proclaiming the necessity of the Mitbes- 
timmungsrecht. This claim aroused some interest when it was put forward 
at the Katholikentag at Bochum in 1949, but industrialists were scarcely 
ready to accept it and loyal Catholics began to think again after the 
Holy Father on 3 June, 1950, had called attention to certain dangers in 
the campaign. From the Catholic viewpoint the main fault with the 
Bochum resolution was that a device which might be desirable for the 
improvement of industrial relations was put forward as a principle of 
natural law. And, even if well-founded, this right to share in manage- 
ment must be accompanied by some degree of responsibility for the 
failure as well as the success of the enterprise (“co-management’ is a 
better translation of Mitbestimmung than ‘co-responsibility’). David 
shows how this co-management may be gradually brought about and 
to what degree the ordinary worker may be expected to share responsi- 
bility; Heimo Baumgiartl of Munich in the Oesterreichische Furche of 23 
December describes the passion with which the Western German 
miners and metal workers support the claim ; Paul Sering in the Frank- 
furter Hefte of December criticizes severely the attachment of the 
government to a liberal economy which makes co-operation between 
employers and workers impossible and gives rise to the more radical 
demands of the latter—in any case the present feeble state of German 
economy renders it incapable of responding to this ‘Myth of the Nine- 
teenth Century’. 
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In the January issue of Wort und Wahrheit Ludwig Neundorfer 
analyses carefully the living conditions in West Germany and comes to 
a moderately optimistic conclusion. Not that the conditions are good— 
100,000 living in barracks in Schleswig-Holstein, a typical income of a 
war-widow of 208 DM per month having to be set against a far from 
adequate expenditure on essentials of 203 DM, a poverty that is wide- 
spread and often concealed, the emergence of a new proletariat—but 
that the moral capital remains: ‘those who have been reduced to a 
situation on the border-line of poverty have been able to master it in an 
extraordinary way.’ But life in Germany is a struggle, to an extent that 
we—for all our privations—can still scarcely realize. 

Preoccupied as they are with the daily problem of existing, it is not 
surprising that Germans are unenthusiastic about rearmament. Herder- 
Korrespondenz for January-February records the results of enquiries 
made by a variety of agencies—chiefly newspapers—during 1950. 
Everywhere the numbers of those who objected, not only to war-service 
personally, but to the very idea of German rearmament, amounted to 
more than 70 per cent. go per cent of the responses to Mann tn der Zeit, 
the organ of the German Catholic Bishops, rejected service in a West- 
German army and even in a European unit. It is admitted that only a 
minority—and perhaps not always a typical minority—take the trouble 
to answer such questionnaires, but the newspapers in question claim 
that there was an unusually large response to their enquiries. Herder- 
Korrespondenz is satisfied that this represents the state of public opinion 
in West Germany and suggests that it is due less to the feeling that the 
Allied Powers are unable to meet the threat from the East or to offended 
national pride than to the growing conviction among Christians of both 
Confessions that modern war achieves nothing and is without moral 
justification, to the fear that Germans will have to fight against Ger- 
mans in a future war, and to the view that the political and geogra- 
phical situation of Germany renders rearmament inadvisable. On the 
other hand, the Rheinischer Merkur—which has long insisted on the 
necessity of making Germany capable of contributing fully to her own 
defence—in the issue of 2 February asks that the American decision to 
rearm Germany be treated by Germans with the realism that it merits. 

The fortunes of a new German national anthem indicate also the 
length of the way still to be trodden before that country can be con- 
sidered again—for good or ill—as a self-conscious community fully 
aware of its place in the world. R. A. Schréder’s references to Ger- 
many as ‘Land of faith, hope and love,’ are severely criticized by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Hengstenberg in the Rheinischer Merkur of 20 January, as 
signs of a revival of that abuse of religious concepts and terms which 
was so characteristic of the Nazis. The old Deutschlandlied only put Ger- 
many above all others in the world; the new anthem requires a devotion 
that is properly given only to God. Hengstenberg deplores also the 
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readiness with which the President approved of this expression of senti- 
ments outdated even before the First World War. A number of youth 
organizations have expressed their opposition to the anthem on similar 
grounds. The results of an enquiry in Bremen were 55 per cent opposed 
to the anthem, 25 per cent for it, while 20 per cent demanded alter- 
ations to the music or text. 

The death of the Austrian President, Karl Renner, on 31 December, 
has been the occasion of numerous tributes. Dr. Michael Pfliegler ex- 
amines his religious development with deep sympathy and understanding 
in the Oesterreichische Furche of 13 January. He seems to have gone through 
a crisis about his seventeenth year which was not made easier by his 
very rigid confessor ; nor were his teachers able to help him to solve his 
doubts in face of the new claims of the sciences in those years. Although 
he did not return to the Church, he never shared the bitterness of many 
of his socialist colleagues but equally he never appears to have under- 
stood that religion does in fact present a problem for Socialism. 

The Oesterreichische Furche had a special number on 2 December to 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of its post-war existence. This paper 
certainly does maintain a very high standard, both in the quality of its 
articles and the range of its interests, in spite of the many difficulties of 
these last years. 

It appears that Sartre’s wife is as keen to demonstrate the futility of 
womanhood as he is to see the ways of mankind in general all directed 
to dusty death. Ida Goerres reviews Simone de Beauvoir’s new book, Le 
deuxtéme sexe, in which it is asserted that ‘womanliness’ is an entirely arti- 
ficial product and a disgusting one anyway, in the January Wort und 
Wahrheit: ‘With tremendous passion, scintillating wit, dazzling tem- 
perament, skilful mental acrobatics and a great display of learning, this 
thesis is maintained for nearly 1000 pages on the basis of existentialism, 
which is supposed at last after untold ages to have discovered the 
Columbus-egg, the key to the hitherto utterly unfathomable problem of 
sex.’ It is a complete and thoroughly logical presentation of an atheistic 
doctrine of woman. 

Finally, a tribute to the continued all-round excellence of Black- 
well’s quarterly, German Life and Letters. The great masters of German 
literature are made the subject of expert essays, but the contributors are 
constantly watching and estimating shrewdly Germany’s younger 
writers. The January issue begins with an article on that typical poet of 
late imperial Austria, Ferdinand von Saar, includes a study of Col- 
eridge and Goethe on scientific method, and provides an illuminating 
comment on the work of two of the most significant younger poets, 
Hagelstange and Holthusen. 

EDWARD QUINN 
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FRENCH REVIEWS 


By far the most important place in all French reviews during the past 
few months was given to commentaries on the Definition of the Dogma 
of the Assumption and on the Encyclical Humant Generts. ‘The commen- 
taries concerned themselves largely with expounding the theology of the 
Dogma and considering the appositeness of its definition at the present 
time, with reflections on its effect on non-Catholic Christian Churches. 

The November issue of La Vie Spirituelle asked in its first article: 
‘Why the need of this definition? Will the proclamation of this truth 
not accentuate our separation from our Protestant brethren?’ It then 
went on to show the importance of the infallible affirmation of the 
resurrection and glorification, not only of the soul but of the body in 
this period of philosophic despair which doubts the destiny of man- 
kind ; and also as against the trend of sociology which over-emphasizes 
the importance of the temporal needs of men. Likewise the Dogma 
should not really cause a further separation from Protesiants. ‘If there 
is One point on which Protestantism has insisted with truth it is that of 
the primacy of divine glory: Soli Deo honor et gloria. But the Catholic 
vision of the world takes pleasure in emphasizing that the splendour of 
the creature, far from detracting from the glory of the Creator, causes 
it to shine forth the more. Where is that seen better than in Mary, and 
where is it more manifest than in this mystery of the Assumption?’ The 
January issue of La Vie Spirituelle took up these themes again with studies 
of the theology of the Dogma and an article by Fr. Bechaux, O.P., 
writing as a missionary in a Protestant country. 

The commentary by La Vie Intellectuelle in the November issue took 
much the same line: ‘If the mother of Christ is already gloriously in 
Heaven, all men are also called to the same glory . . . In this century 
when there appears to be so many reasons to despair of the life of our 
bodies the Church finds it necessary to recall, through the glorification 
of Our Lady that the body also is called to immortality.’ However, La 
Vie Intellectuelle, while emphasizing the fact that the destiny of the body 
is not of this world, points out “The Christian can no longer think him- 
self authorized to take refuge in the life of the soul alone, to neglect this 
Universe where the bodies have to be born, live and die’. Fr. Daniélou’s 
commentary in the December Etudes took much the same line as La Vie 
Spirituelle. La Nouvelle Revue Théologique in December simply gave an 
erudite exposition of the theology of the dogma without any reflections 
on its appositeness or its effects outside the Church. 

The December Etudes and La Pensée Catholique (No. 16) also con- 
sidered the various Catholic and non-Catholic commentaries on the 
Encylical Humani Generis. The latter, with its typical forthrightness, 
noted certain reservations which it thought to perceive in other Cath- 
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olic commentaries and dealt with them without mincing its words. 
This review continues to be the most refreshing, uncompromising and 
best written of the publications currently before the Catholic public. 
Fr. Daniélou’s article in Etudes dealt more comprehensively with the re- 
actions of all schools of opinion to the Encyclical. He concluded ‘from 
the obedience which welcomes it, the sincerity of the reflections which 
it provokes, and the quality of commentaries which it has aroused, the 
Encyclical has already produced its first fruits’. 

As a concluding note on this topic it is interesting to find La France 
Catholique protesting vigorously in its issue of 19 January, against the 
‘rumour’ that there exists a ‘French school of theology’ which pre- 
occupied the Holy Father in issuing the Encyclical. The protest was 
motivated by an article by Fr. Bochenski, in the Polish Kultura, which 
denounced certain aspects of contemporary French Catholic thought. 
La France Catholique, which is impeccably orthodox in all its chronicles, 
rightly pointed out that French Catholic priests, Press and public have 
been foremost in the struggle to keep the world informed of the mis- 
fortunes of Poland. 

The period under review has seen the publication of an interesting 
variety of articles on literary topics. The January Etudes contained an 
essay by Robert Rouquette on Le Mystére de Simone Wel, whose writings 
continue to arouse great interest and discussion among French Cath- 
olics. The February issue of La Vie Spirituelle, whose Lenten theme was 
the significance of suffering in the life of the Church, featured an in- 
teresting article by Fr. J. Cantinat on Claudel, Poéte de la Croix. M. 
Claudel’s work has been examined with considerable severity by some 
Catholic theologians of recent months, notably in Le Mercure de France 
for January. The article in La Vie Spirituelle will have brought comfort 
to M. Claudel’s admirers, and should redress the balance in the current 
reassessments of the poet’s work and significance. In the December 
issue of La Vie Spirituelle there was a study of Fr. Charles de Foucauld’s 
devotion to the hidden life of Our Lord in Nazareth. The tenth anni- 
versary of the death of Henri Bergson provoked an important study in 
La France Cati:olique of 12 January which indicated how far Bergson had 
progressed on the road to Catholicism when he died, based on his con- 
versations with the late Fr. de Sertillanges. Fr. de Sertillanges con- 
cluded his account of these conversations ‘I doubt not but that God has 
his soul.’ Other issues of La France Catholique contained notes on M. 
Mauriac’s latest play, which has been widely saluted as his best, Le Feu 
sur la. Terre (17 November): and a study of Emmanuel Mounier by 
Pierre de Boisdeffre (26 January), in which the critic rightly signalized 
certain reserves which must in retrospect be made with regard to the 
political writing and influence of Mounier, while recognizing his high 
spirituality. Finally La Pensée Catholique has a lucid résumé by Dom 
Nesmy, O.S.B., of the correspondences of André Gide with his various 
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friends who became converts to Catholicism—Claudel, Gheon, 
Jammes, du Bos. This study is an excellent introduction to the mass of 
texts which have become available of recent years, and it gets to the 
heart of the subject with pleasing directness, in contrast to not a little 
verbiage which has appeared on this topic. 

Etudes for November also contained a study of a remarkable new 
French film, Dieu a Besoin des Hommes, which may be seen soon in this 
country. Pierre Fresnay, who gave such a remarkable study in Monsieur 
Vincent, appears in this film also. Some disquiet was expressed among 
French Catholics about the theme—the efforts of a sacristan to evan- 
gelize a fishing community who had to exist without their priest. M. 
Louis Barjon comments: ‘I fail to understand how the critics have been 
able to suspect the film of a certain admixture of Protestantism when it 
respects so obviously its two specifically Catholic themes, the value of 
the sacraments and of the ordination of the priesthood.’ 

The same issue of Etudes contained an article by M. Rouquette on 
the Centenary of the Hierarchy in England, an event which caused the 
writer to comment on the ‘miracle’ of the Church’s resurgence in Eng- 
land and America. He commented very justly on certain deficiencies of 
Catholic life here as compared with that of the Continental Churches, 
but was generous in his appreciation of the vitality of the Faith of the 
Church in the English-speaking nations, and with some wistfulness 
noted the fact that for these Churches the problem of their hold on the 
Catholic masses was not such an agonizing problem as it is in France. 


FRANK MACMILLAN 
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By John of St. Thomas 16/- net 
Translated by Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


This is the first complete translation into English of this great 
classic of theological writing. It is pure theology at its most 
fascinating, and will always be of value as a work of reference, 
as well as a delight to those who rejoice in the sheer exercise of 
the intellect. And to the world of today it comes with particular 
relevance as a reminder of the important part the Holy Ghost 
plays in our lives, a part of which we have become all too little 
aware. 








A Philosophy of Form 


By E. I. Watkin 21/- net 
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enlarged. 





“It is a great pleasure to find that a third edition of Mr. Watkin’s 
Philosophy of Form is needed. Whether or not one agrees with him 





on this point or on that, Mr. Watkin offers an admirable 
example of individual philosophical reflection whose expression 


is completely devoid of pretentiousness or pedantry.” 
D. J. B. Hawkins in the Tablet 


Portrait of Leon Bloy 
By E. T. Dubois 7/6 net 


Léon Bloy was one of the strangest, most contradictory 
personalities that ever lived; violent, abusive, passionate—yet 
with a message of great beauty and importance to convey to the 
Church, and a deep personal love of Christ. This is as calm and 
balanced a study of him as anyone has yet managed to write, and 
helps the reader towards understanding the value of his work, 
and its influence in moulding contemporary Catholic thought in 
France. 
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DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER 


reissue of 2nd edition. 25s. 

“It will be regarded as a standard 
work. No student of Mysticism or 
director of souls can possibly afford 
to neglect a volume so full of valu- 
able suggestions and real insight 
into spiritual conditions.”’ 

Church Times. 


I Follow 
Saint Patrick 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 
Maps. 12s. 6d. 


“Only a scholar could have 
written this vivid account of the 
travellings of Ireland’s apostle—his 
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preach the Word of God.” 
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Florence 
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CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 

3rd printing. Illus. 15s. 

‘‘A masterly biography reveals a 
woman even greater than the legend 
she inspired. This book will take its 
place among the classic biographies 
of English literature.”’ 

News Chronicle. 
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BRUCE MARSHALL 
12s. 6d. 
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me, it is vastly entertaining.” 

Daily Herald. 


Principles of 
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VIDAL DE LA BLACHE 
3rd printing. 20s. 

‘No other book on human geog- 
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volume. It is free from jargon and a 
book that the general reader can 
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Stories 
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HELEN WADDELL 
8s. 6d. 

“The art with which Helen 
Waddell made the Middle Ages 
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emploved in this enchanting vol- 
ume in re-telling stories from the 
Bible. The result is lively, memor- 
able prose.”’ Spectator. 


Bricks and Flowers 


KATHERINE EVERETT 
3rd printing. Illus. 15s. 
“This Irish autobiography is a 
very pleasant book indeed. She has 
chosen her characters and incidents 
with dramatic skill, so that she is 
unceasingly interesting.’’ The Lady. 


Valley 
Under the Cross 
DAVID BRUCE 


10s. 6d. 
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the power and the faith of those 
who play in the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau to the knowledge 
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Restoration Rogues 


by MAURICE PETHERICK 
The reign of Charles Il was singularly prolific in rogues. Mr. 
letherick presents six brilliant studies of characteristic knaves 
Colonel Blood, William Bedloe, Ralph Montague, Thomas 
Dangerfield, Edward Fitzharris and Barbara Villiers (Lady 
Castlemaine). 
Demy octavo, illustrated 30s. net 


Salutation to Five 


—— by SHANE LESLIE 

In this book of reminiscences, Sir Shane Leslie gives his 
assessment of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Dr. Edmond Warre, General 
Sir William Butler, Leo Tolstoy and Sir Mark Sykes—with all 
of whom he has had close personal or family connections. 
Demy octavo 10s. Od. net 


Red Sky at Night 


by RONALD MATTHEWS 
Ronald Matthews was Daily Herald correspondent in Moscow 
from 1942 to 1944. His gripping and encouraging story can be 
read as fiction or as prophecy—the story of how an unshaken 
faith in Christianity, creeping like a tide through the Russian 
people, disrupts from within the tyranny of the Kremlin. 
Large Crown octavo gs. 6d. net 


The Katyn Wood Murders 


by JOSEPH MACKIEWICZ 

The story of the disappearance in 1940 of thousands of Polish 
officers, prisoners of the U.S.S.R., 1s both significant and con- 
troversial. Here is the first-hand account of a Polish journalist, 
who visited the site of the crime on its discovery in 1943—a 
cogent and detailed summary of the evidence pointing to the 
responsibility of the Russians. 
Demy octavo, illustrated Approx. 15s. net 
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THE 
POCKET NEW TESTAMENT 


In the authorized version of 


MGR. RONALD A. KNOX 


This new edition of the Knox version of the New Testa- 
ment is intended to present it in a form suitable for the 
pocket in every sense. Its design has achieved a master- 
piece of compression, resulting in a volume of less than 
“’ in bulk; and for 780 pages its price of 6s. is very good 
value. This edition supersedes the original one in Cap 
8vo; the Demy 8vo Library edition will be maintained 
as part of the complete three-volume Bible. 

6” X 34", 780 pages Cloth, 6s. 
(Other bindings, in pluvis, 12s. 6d., and morocco, 2!5., 
and an India paper edition, 30s., will be ready later.) 





HOLY WEEK 


Being the text of all the ceremonies of Holy Week, 
with a new English translation by 


MGR. RONALD A. KNOX 


This is a new edition of the popular and indispensable 
Holy Week Book, giving in parallel Latin and English 
columns the text of all the special ceremonies, including 
Tenebrae and (in an Appendix) the Blessing of Holy 
Oils and the Stations of the Cross. Mgr. Knox’s new 
English text is complete, extending even to the Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass. ‘The new format is similar in 
layout and typography to the New Missal, but printed in 
black only. 


63" & 44, 384 pages Cloth, 6s. 
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